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THE  KING  OF  PRUSSIA. 

Eli  Cbureli  Bil&tiisni  and  Baligiona  Charaotar. 

By  FhiUp  Schaff,  D.D. 


’With  the  overthrow  of  the  Napoleon 
dynasty,  and  the  utter  prostration  of 
France,  Germany,  which  since  the  Refor¬ 
mation  stood  at  the  head  of  the  intellect¬ 
ual  and  moral  movements  of  the  Conti¬ 
nent,  has  sprung  to  the  political  and  mili¬ 
tary  leadership  of  Europe,  to  which  she 
was  long  entitled  by  her  eminence  in  sci¬ 
ence  and  literature,  and  the  general  edn- 
oation  of  her  people.  The  first  step  in 
this  wonderful  change  was  her  emancipa¬ 
tion  from  the  control  of  Austiia,  whicli, 
in  the  selfish  interest  of  her  despotic  and 
popish  jMJlicy,  had  kept  Germany  distract¬ 
ed  and  weak.  This  was  accomplished  by 
the  Pmsso-Anstrian  war  of  1866.  The 
same  great  Prussian  statesman,  of  com¬ 
manding  intellect,  and  iron  will,  who  was 
the  master  spirit  in  the  quick,  sharp  and 
decisive  contest  with  Austria,  was  also  the 
man  of  Providence  who  brought  the  man 
of  destiny  to  his  level,  and  humbled  the 
hereditary  enemy  of  Germany  to  the  very 
dust.  And  as  Bismarck  was  aided  by  the 
military  genius  of  Moltke  in  1866,  so  he 
is  in  the  mightier  conflict  of  1870. 

The  nominal  head  of  both  is  the  old. 
God-fearing  soldier-King,  William,  who 
has  the  good  practical  sense  of  giving 
full  scope  to  the  political  managemenf  of 
the  one,  and  the  military  coinbinations 
of  the  other. 

The  ancestors  of  the  reigning  house  of 
Prussia  have  since  the  Reformation  iden¬ 
tified  themselves  with  the  cause  of  Prot 
estantism,  as  the  Imperial  family  of  Aus¬ 
tria  has  with  that  of  Romanism.  The 
electors  of  Brandenburg  were  at  first  Lu¬ 
therans,  until  John  Sigismnnd,  who  pass 
ed  in  1614  to  the  Reformed  or  Calvinistic 
Confessioi,  and  embodied  his  faith  in  the 
Confessio  Marchica.  His  grandson,  Fred¬ 
erick  William,  surnamed  the  Great  Elec¬ 
tor,  whose  colossal  statue  adorns  the 
King’s  Bridge  at  Berlin,  married  a  Dutch 
Princess,  Louise  Henrietta,  of  eminent 
intelligence  and  piety,  whose  hymn 
“Jesus  my  trust  and  confidence 
vieine  Zuversicht)  is  to-this  day  one  of  the 
most  popular  resurrection  hymns  in  Ger¬ 
many.  He  brought  about  a  close  union 
between  Prussia,  Reformed  Holland,  and 
Reformed  England.  He  invited  the  fugi¬ 
tive  Huguenots  of  France  to  his  country, 
and  built  them  several  churches  in  Ber¬ 
lin,  where  the  Gospel  is  preached  in  the 
French  tongue  to  this  day. 

His  successors  on  the  throne,  which  ra¬ 
pidly  rose  in  power,  remained  attached 
to  the  Reformed  Creed,  with  an  interven¬ 
ing’  period  of  French  infidelity  under 
Frederick  the  Great,  until  the  year  1817, 
when  King  Frederick  William  III.,  the 
father  of  the  present  King,  celebrated 
the  third  centennial  of  the  Reformation 
by  introducing  what  is  called  the  Evan¬ 
gelical  Union  of  the  Lutheran  and  Re¬ 
formed  Churches  of  Prussia.  Since  that 
time  the  Prussian  monarchs  represent 
both  branches  of  the  Reformation  under 
one  Church  Government.  This  move¬ 
ment,  which  the  late  Chevalier  Bunsen 
called  the  greatest  event  of  the  nineteenth 
century,  was  followed  by  a  similar  union 
of  churches  in  Nassau  (1817),  the  Bava¬ 
rian  Palatinate  (1818),  Baden  (1821),  and 
even  the  Lutheran  kingdom  of  Wiirtem- 
berg  (1827),  where  the  Reformed  Confes¬ 
sion  numbered  only  a  few  scattered  con¬ 
gregations  ;  while  Bavaria  proper,  Meck¬ 
lenburg,  Hanover,  and  Saxony  remained 
Lutheran.  The  leading  German  divines, 
Schleiermacher,  Neander,  Nitzsch,  Mul¬ 
ler,  Tholuck,  Lange,  Dorner,  Hofi'mann, 
and  many  others,  so  far  favored  the  union 
as  to  subordinate  the  denominational  dif¬ 
ferences  to  the  higher  harmony  of  the 
two  Churches,  in  all  the  fundamental  ar¬ 
ticles  of  faith  and  practice. 

It  is  difScult  to  tell  from  their  writings 
whether  they  are  Lutherans  or  Reformed  ; 
their  theology  is  evangelical  catholic,  and 
hence  it  exerts  so  much  influence  among 
all  denominations  in  England  and  Amer¬ 
ica,  as  well  as  on  the  Continent.  Hengs 
tenberg  in  his  earlier  years  likewise  advo¬ 
cated  the  union,  in  his  Church  Gazette, 
but  since  1844  he  identified  himself  more 
and  more  with  the  exclusive  high  Luther¬ 
an  party.  Herzog’s  Protestant  Theologi¬ 
cal  Encyclopedia  in  22  vols. ,  embracing 
contributions  from  nearly  all  the  leading 
Protestant  divines  of  Germany,  isa  repos¬ 
itory  of  this  evangelical  union  school  ol 
theology. 

As  a  political  measure,  however,  the 
union  of  the  two  Churches  in  Prussia  has 
been  the  source  of  a  great  deal  of  trouble, 
and  this  has  recently  increased  by  the  an 
nexation  of  Schleswig-Holstein  and  Han¬ 
over,  which  are  Lutheran,  and  averse  to 
the  union.  The  Reformed  fell  in  with  it 
but  a  considerable  number  of  “old  Lu¬ 
therans,  ”  as  they  are  called,  who  look  upon 
Zwinglians  and  Calvinists  as  heretics,  and 
make  the  Lutheran  theory  of  the  Lord’s 
Sapper  a  test  of  communion,  seceded  from 
le  Naticmal  Church,  and  established  a 
iarate  organization,  on  the  self-support 
ing  principle,  or  they  emigrated  to  Amer 
ica.  They  were  at  first  annoyed  and  hin¬ 
dered  by  the  State  authorities,  but  Fred¬ 
erick  William  IV.  gave  them  perfect  lib¬ 
erty. 

Another  high  Lutheran  current  has  set 
in  more  recently  within  the  State  Church 
itself,  and  threatened  at  times  to  over¬ 
throw  the  union.  But  the  late  King  Fred¬ 
erick  William  IV.,  and  the  ruling  King, 
his  brother,  have  firmly  adhered  to  the 
union  ;  yet  with  an  express  disclaimer  of 
any  intention  on  their  part  to  force  it 
upon  any  of  the  dissenting  bodies,  or  the 
newly  annexed  provinces.  The  new  Con- 
stttaiion  of  Pruasia  guarantees  full  relig¬ 
ions  liberty,  and  this  principle  as  it  ad¬ 
vances  most  gradually  aeaken  the  bond 
of  union  between  Church  and  State. 

The  oltimate  solution  of  the  Church 


troubles  of  Prussia,  growing  out  of  the 
union,  as  a  matter  of  State  policy,  lies  in 
the  approaching  triumph  of  the  voluntary 
principle.  On  that  subject  American  ideas 
are  destined  to  rule  in  Europe.  Chris¬ 
tianity  in  our  age  must  stand  or  fall  with 
the  principle  of  self-support  and  self-gov¬ 
ernment.  It  has  abundantly  proved  in  our 
American  experience,  as  it  did  already  in 
the  first  three  centuriesof  persecution,  that 
it  is  abundantly  able  to  take  care  of  itself 
without  any  aid  from  the  secular  power. 
Society  in  Europe  and  America  has  for 
its  protection  and  well-being  more  need 
of  the  Church  than  of  the  State.  Chris¬ 
tianity  will  outlast  all  forms  of  human 
government. 

As  to  the  personal,  religious,  and  moral 
character  of  the  present  King  of  Prussia, 
it  appears  best  from  his  public  war-dis¬ 
patches  which  are  remarkable,  not  indeed 
for  high  intellei  tual  ability  or  eloquence, 
but  for  sound  common  sense,  strict  truth¬ 
fulness,  and  a  thankful  recognition  of 
God,  as  the  Almighty  Ruler  of  events  and 
Giver  of  victory .  He  resembles  his  father 
much  more  than  his  brother.  His  father, 
Frederick  William  III.,  had  no  brilliant 
qualities  ;  but  in  the  school  of  deep  hu 
miliation  and  afdiction  he  had  learned  to  1 
depend  upon  God,  and  chose  for  the  I 
motto  of  his  life,  “  My  time  in  unrest,  my 
hope  in  God.”  Frederick  William  IV., 
the  brother  of  the  present  King,  what¬ 
ever  may  be  said  of  his  ability  as  a  ruler, 
was  undoubtedly  a  gentleman  of  rare  cul¬ 
tivation,  refined  taste,  and  sincere  evan¬ 
gelical  piety.  He  enjoyed  the  company 
of  great  scholars  like  Humboldt,  Ritter, 
Ranke,  Bunsen,  and  of  most  pronounc¬ 
ed  evangelical  Christians  like  Gerlach, 
Strauss  (the  court  chaplain),  Krumme. 
cher.  He  supported  every  good  object, 
and  took  the  deepest  interest  in  the 
spread  of  true  Christianity  at  homo  and 
abroad.  When  the  General  Conference 
of  the  Evangelical  Alliance  met  at  Berlin 
in  1857,  he  attended  the  sessions,  invited 
the  members  to  his  palace  in  Pott-dam,and 
treated  them  with  the  utmost  Christian 
cordiality.  To  the  Americans  he  paid  spe¬ 
cial  attention,  as  they  came  from  so  great 
a  distance.  The  late  Dr.  McClintock, 
who  was  present,  often  spoke  in  enthusi¬ 
astic  terms  of  that  occasion.  The  present 
King  has  retained  all  the  court  chaplains 
of  his  brother,  who  without  exception 
preach  the  Gospel  as  purely  as  it  is 
preached  anywhere,  especially  Hoffmann 
and  Kogel.  His  Minister  of  Public  Wor- 
hip  and  Instruction,  Herr  von  Miihler, 
is  likewise  a  gentleman  of  high  Christian 
haracter.  The  Oberkirchenrath,  so  call¬ 
ed,  to  which  since  1852  the  government 
of  the  national  Church  in  Prussia  is  main¬ 
ly  intrusted,  consists  of  such  men  as  Hoft- 
mann,  Dorner,  Twesten,  and  Wichern. 
The  Crown  Prince  of  Prussia  and  his 
wife,  the  oldest  daughter  of  Queen  Vic¬ 
toria,  are  said  to  favor  the  liberal,  semi- 
rationalistic  tendencies  of  the  so-called 
Protestant  Association,”  headed  by 
Schcnkel  and  Bluntschli  of  Heidelberg  ; 
but  it  must  be  remembered  that  an  heir 
to  a  crown  generally  sympathizes  from 
policy  with  the  party  out  of  power,  and 
becomes  conservative  as  soon  as  he  as¬ 
cends  the  throne.  At  all  events  the  royal 
house  of  Prussia  is  identified  with  the 
cause  of  Protestantism.  The  same  can 
be  said  beforehand  of  the  prospective 
emperors  of  Germany  who  will  proceed 
from  the  house  of  Hohenzollern,  as  the 
former  emperors  have  proceeded  from  the 
house  of  Hapsburg.  Old  distracted  Ger¬ 
many,  headed  by  Catholic  Austria,  will 
be  succeeded  by  new  Germany,  headed 
by  Protestant  Prussia,  united,  free,  and 
triumphant  over  vain-glorious,  restless, 
Romish,  and  infidel  France.  This  is  the 
greatest  and  most  hopeful  event  of  the 
present  age.  We  hope  to  see  also  a  new 
and  better  France  arise  from  the  valley 
of  humiliation,  which  is  the  best  school 
for  a  nation,  as  it  is  for  individuals. 
Then  the  prayers  of  Calvin,  Beza,  Monod, 
and  others  of  the  greatest  sons  of  that  no¬ 
ble  nation  for  its  true  prosperity  will  be 
heard. 


HYMNS  OF  THE  HEART. 

By  Bev.  Thtodore  L.  Cuyler. 

To  the  richest  and  sweetest  of  all  mod¬ 
ern  hymns  of  the  heart  we  paid  our  trib¬ 
ute  of  affection  last  week.  The  name  of 
its  author — Charles  Wesley — should  be 
exceeding  dear  to  every  lover  of  Jesus. 
To  him  belongs  the  glory  of  having  writ¬ 
ten  not  only  more  hymns  than  any  other 
man,  but  also  of  composing  one  sacred 
song  which  takes  rank  next  to  the  “Dies 
Irse,”  and  the  “  Rock  of  Ages.”  _ 

Since  his  day  several  new  and  beauti¬ 
ful  contributions  have  been  made  to  that 
class  of  hymns  which  may  be  called  Songs 
of  the  Soul.  Like  many  of  David’s  most 
precious  psalms,  they  are  the  musical  out¬ 
flow  of  a  deep  inward  experience.  Let 
us  now  bind  a  fresh  chaplet  around  the 
modest  brow  of  the  authoress  of  one  of 
these  heart-songs. 

Her  name  appears  in  most  of  the  lately 
published  collections,  yet  few  know'  any¬ 
thing  about  her.  She  was  born  at  Cam¬ 
bridge,  England,  in  February,  1805.  Her 
father,  Mr.  Benjamin  Flower,  was  the 
editor  of  a  weekly  paper  ;  her  mother 
was  a  woman  of  fine  gifts  and  culture. 
Their  youngest  daughter,  Sarah  F.  Floxo- 
er,  was  worthy  of  her  name.  For  “Sa¬ 
rah  ”  signifies  a  princess,  and  sweeter  fra¬ 
grance  has  rarely  exhaled  from  suayjiower 
in  the  garden  of  the  Lord. 

This  gifted  girl  married  Mr.  William 
B.  Adams,  an  English  civil  engineer  of 
superior  abilities.  Slie  was  of  frail  con¬ 
stitution,  and  amid  many  bodily  suffer¬ 
ings  she  kept  her  pen  at  work  upon  vari 
ous  poetical  productions.  One  of  these 
was  a  religious  drama.  Another  was  a 
volume  for  children,  entitled  “  The  Flock 
at  the  Fountain.”  At  what  time  she 
caught  the  inspiration  to  compose  that 
one  immortal  hymn  whicli  is  now  sung 
around  the  globe,  we  have  never  learned, 
Probably  it  was  some  season  of  peculiar 
trial  when  the  braised  spirit  emitted  the 
odors  of  a  child-like  submission  to 
chastening  Father.  It  must  have  oozed 
from  a  bleeding  heart.  As  in  the  case  of 
Toplady  and  Charlotte  Elliott  and  Ray 
Palmer,  the  singer  little  dreamed  that 
her  song  would  be  heard  through  the  ages. 

Her  hymn  first  appeared  in  a  volume 
of  sacred  lyrics,  published  by  a  Mr.  Fox, 
in  England,  about  the  year  1841.  The 
authoress  did  not  live  to  catch  the  echoes 
of  the  fame  it  was  to  bring,  for  she  died 
in  1849  at  the  age  of  forty-four.  She 
was  buried  near  Harlow,  in  Essex,  and 
for  several  years  her  name  was  known  to 
but  few  beyond  the  circle  of  loving 
friends  who  read  it  on  her  monument. 

Presently  the  hymn  began  to  work  its 
way  iuto  various  collections  of  songs  for 
worship.  It  crossed  to  America.  It  was 
heard  with  delight  in  our  prayer-meet¬ 
ings.  It  was  married  to  the  noVde  tune 
of  “Bethany,”  and  everybody  caught 
the  glorious  strain.  In  noon-day  gath¬ 
erings  for  prayer  it  soon  became  so  fa¬ 
miliar  that  if  any  one  “  struck  up  ”  the 
hymn  the  whole  audience  joined  in  and 
sang  it  from  memory.  Last  year  Profs. 
Smith,  Hitchcock,  and  Park,  as  they 
rounded  their  way  down  the  foot-hills  of 
Mt.  Lebanon,  came  in  sight  of  a  group  of 
fifty  Syrian  students  standing  in  a  line 
singing  in  full  chorus.  They  were  the 
students  of  the  new  “  College  of  Bei¬ 
rut  ”  at  Abieh,  and  they  were  singing  in 
to  the  air  of  “Bethany.”  As  the 
Professors  drew  nearer  they  caught  the 
sublime  words — 


VERY,  VERY  SWEET  INDEED. 

Archbishop  Manning  has  once  more 
spoken  in  his  silver  voice.  He  has  issued 
another  pastoral  to  the  sheep  of  his  flock, 
in  which  he  enlarges  on  the  state  of  the 
holy  Roman  Catholic  Church.  He  insists 
that  the  Vatican  Council  was  a  very  well 
conducted  affair,  free  and  peaceable 
Such  is  his  sweet  complacency  in  the 
grand  convocation,  that  he  assures  the 
world  that  the  alleged  scene  of  tumult 
when  Strossmayer  was  interrupted,  is  a 
pure  invention,  and  that  no  break  ever 
occurred  in  the  ‘  majestic  unity,  gravity, 
and  dignity  of  the  Council.’  'To  this  ra¬ 
ther  bold  statement,  the  Saturday  Review 
opposes  the  testimony  of  a  distinguished 
German  Bishop,  who  describing  the  con¬ 
duct  of  the  majority  on  that  occasion  to 
a  friend  immediately  afterwards,  said  he 
“could  only  compare  them  to  a  herd  of 
wild  cattle  !”  Again  as  to  “  the  amplest 
liberty  of  debate,”  it  says  “the  regula- 
lations  made  debate,  properly  speaking, 
impossible.  No  bishop  could  speak  ex¬ 
cept  in  the  fixed  order  of  seniority,  or 
speak  more  than  once,  and  no  previous 
speaker,  whose  arguments  were  assailed, 
or  his  statement  wholly  misrepresented, 
was  allowed  to  reply.” 

In  like  manner  other  assertions  of  the 
pastoral,  as  that  in  regard  to  the  general 
acquiescence  in  the  decision  of  the  Coun¬ 
cil,  are  flatly  contradicted.  It  is  evident 
that  there  is  misrepresentation  some 
where.  If  that  be  resorted  to,  it  is  be¬ 
cause  the  truth  will  not  bear  to  be  told. 

Archbishop  Manning  only  repeats  the 
story  of  severm  of  our  American  bishops. 
They  sail  in  the  same  boat  with  him,  and 
we  infer  that  their  ideas  of  order  are 
much  the  same,  and  that  they  hold  that 
an  assembly  that  can  only  be  compared 
to  “  a  herd  of  wild  cattle,”  is  a  peaceable 
deliberative  body.  With  such  views  of 
order,  there  is  no  necessity  of  calling  the 
veracity  of  Areb’p  Manning  in  question. 


“Nearer,  my  Go<l,  to  Theol 
Nearer  to  Thee  ; 

E’en  tbouRli  it  bo  a  cross 
That  raiseth  mo. 

Still  all  my  song  shall  be, 

Nearer,  my  God,  to  Thee, 

Nearer  to  Thee.” 

“  I  am  not  much  given  to  the  weeping 
mood,”  said  Prof.  Hitchcock,  when  de 
scribing  the  thrilling  scene,  “but  when 
we  rode  through  the  ranks  of  those  Syrian 
youths,  I  confess  that  my  eyes  were  a  lit¬ 
tle  damp.  ”  If  it  be  permitted  to  tjie  de 
parted  people  of  God  to  witness  the 
transactions  of  earth,  we  may  imagine 
with  what  rapture  the  glorified  spirit  of 
Sarah  Flower  Adams  overheard  her  heart 
song  thus  chanted  in  the  land  of  sacred 
story. 

As  a  literary  production  the  hymn  is 
not  faultless.  Nor  is  it  quite  faultless  in 
its  adaptation  to  Christian  warship,  for 
the  name  of  Jesus  is  not  in  any  of  its 
rich  stanzas.  But  as  a  poetical  version 
of  Jacob’s  dream  at  Bethel,  and  as  the 
devout  aspiration  of  a  soul  chanting  to 
God  its  triumphant  song  in  the  night, 
these  lines  have  no  peer  in  our  modem 
hymnology.  The  authoress  did  not  need 
to  write  another  syllable  than  this  one 
hymn  of  the  wounded  heart.  This  alone 
will  carry  the  name  of  Sarah  Adams  into 
the  minstrelsy  of  the  millennium. 

Has  her  hymn  any  equal  of  its  kind  in 
our  time  ?  Perhaps  not ;  but  two  others 
stand  very  close  to  it.  One  of  them  is 
the  Rev.  Hugh  Stowell’s  “  Mercy-seat, 
beginning  with  the  words, 

“From  every  stormy  wind  that  blows." 

The  other  is  the  production  of  Rev. 
Henry  F.  Lyte,  a  native  of  Kelso,  Scot¬ 
land,  afterwards  the  home  of  that  grand 
singer  of  holy  songs,  Horatins  Bonar. 
Mr.  Lyte  entered  the  English  Episcopal 
Church,  and  became  the  rector  of  Brix- 
ham,  in  Southern  England,  that  poetic 
belt  sacred  to  the  lyres  of  Watts,  Steele, 
Toplady,  and  Wesley.  There  he  wrote 
that  hymn  (so  often  attributed  to  a  “Miss 
Grant”)  commencing 

'“Jesus,  I  my  cross  have  taken.” 

His  health  failed,  and  in  1847  he  was 
obliged  to  sail  for  Nice,  vhere  he  soon 
fell  asleep  in  Jesus.  The  lost  Sabbath 
that  he  spent  with  his  flock  was  the  day 
of  communion.  Towards  evening  he 
handed  to  a  friend  a  manuscript  contain¬ 
ing  eight  exquisite  verses.  They  proved 
to  be  bis  own  death-song  of  holy  faith. 
Life’s  brief  day  was  ebbing  swiftly  to  its 
close.  The  lay  he  sang  is  the  most  pa¬ 


thetic  in  our  modern  hymnology.  Let 
any  reader  open  to  it,  and  his  e^ea  will  fill 
with  tears  as  be  reads 
Abide  with  mo  I  Fast  falls  the  eventide. 

The  darkness  deepens ;  Lord  with  me  abide, 
When  other  helpers  fail  and  comlerts  flee, 
Help  of  tbo  helpless,  O  abide  with  me  I 

Swift  to  its  close  ebbs  out  life’s  little  day. 
Earth’s  joys  grow  dim,  its  glories  pass  away; 
Change  and  decay  in  all  around  I  see, 

O  Thou  who  changes!  not,  abide  with  me  1  ” 
Will  not  some  one  compose  a  tune  for 
these  exquisite  words  that  shall  be  equal 
to  “Bethany”  or  “Olivet”?  Those 
who  wish  to  read  all  of  Henry  Lyte’s 
poems  will  find  them  published  by  Anson 
D.  F.  Randolph,  at  770  Broadway.  They 
may  also  find  there  a  rich  collection  of 
bymnologic  works,  like  Prof.  SchaiTs 
“  Christ  in  Song,”  Saunders'  “Evenings 
with  Sacred  Poets,”  and  the  “Mediaeval 
Hymns.”  Mr.  Randolph  is  himself  a 
“  tuneful  ”  brother,  and  some  of  his 
poems  have  flown  widely.  / 

But  we  must  draw  these  .everies  with 
the  hymn  writers  to  a  close.  As  a  labor  of 
love  have  we  written  of  the  songs  of  Zion  ; 
we  trust  that  the  labor  has  not  been  in 
vain,  in  the  Lord.  We  close  with  those 
glorious  lines  of  good  old  ''.^Lhop  Ken, 
which  have  been  sung  o/i.'  <  ;  than  any 
other  four  lines  in  the  Engluh  language  ; 

“  Praise  God  from  Whom  all  blesrings  flow. 
Praise  Him  all  creatures  hero  below. 

Praise  Him  above,  ye  heavenly  boat, 

Peaise  Fathek,  Son,  and  Holy  Ghost  1  ” 

THE  GROWTH  OF  KANSAS. 

By  Rev.  Timothy  Hill. 

Kansas  City,  Tec.  14, 18'0. 
The  growth  and  development  of  Kansas 
is  one  of  the  wonders  of  the  country.  To 
see  a  State  of  more  than  300,000  people, 
with  one  city  of  20,000,  another  of  12,000, 
and  several  others  of  oyer  3000,  with  thir¬ 
teen  hundred  miles  of  railroads,  all  in  ac¬ 
tive  operation,  and  then  tbisk  of  border 
ruffian  days,  John  Brown,  Quantrell,  and 
other  things  ;  all  condensed  into  fifteen 
years  !  This,  too,  with  no  gold  excitement 
to  stimulate  emigration,  is  the  most  mar 
vellous  development  our  favored  land  can 
show.  In  many  parts  of  the  State  large 
towns  spring  up  along  the  railroads,  with 
their  school-houses  and  churches,  in  a  few 
months.  In  all  matters  of  education, 
Kansas  is  nobly  in  earnest ;  her  public 
schools  are  first  class,  the  school-houses 
are  largo  and  well  arrauged,  furnished 
with  seats  and  furniture  of  the  most  ap¬ 
proved  patterns,  and  most  of  the  teach¬ 
ers  are  well  qualified  for  their  work.  Pop¬ 
ulation  pours  into  nearly  all  parts  of  the 
State  with  a  steady  stream.  On  the  north 
side  it  has  crossed  the  Republican  river, 
and  gone  up  the  valley  of  the  Solomon 
river  a  distance  of  250  miles  west  from 
the  Missouri.  On  the  B<)>t(h  it  b/ts  crossed 
the  Arkansas  river,  .and  pushes  tticbuffido 
far  out  on  the  plains.  Now  railroads  are 
built  into  unoccupied  countries,  and  the 
people  follow  and  fill  them  up,  instead  of 
preceding  them,  as  of  old. 

But  what  is  the  moral  condition  of  this 
active,  rapid  moving  people  ?  How  goes 
the  battle  for  the  Church  of  God  ?  In  this 
too  we  can  report  favorably.  There  are 
now  in  Kansas  ninety-eight  organized 
Presbyterian  churches,  instead  of  about 
twenty-five  four  years  ago.  On  the  13th 
of  November  I  organized  a  church  at  Na- 
tawaka,  of  twelve  members  ;  three  elders 
and  one  deacon  were  elected,  and  the 
next  day  a  subscription  for  a  church  was 
started.  On  the  16ih  of  November  I  or¬ 
ganized  a  church  at  Frankfort,  of  eight 
members  ;  quite  a  number  of  others  are 
expected  soon,  if  a  suitable  pastor  takes 
the  charge  of  them.  Dec.  4th  I  organized 
a  church  at  Kennekuk,  of  sixteen  mem¬ 
bers,  and  very  fair  prospects  for  growth 
and  success.  The  jireparatory  work  for 
two  of  these  churches  was  done  by  Rev. 
D.  R.  'Todd,  who  cares  for  them.  Since 
the  meeting  of  the  Assembly  in  May  last, 
tljere  have  been  churches  gathered  by 
others  at  Fontana,  at  Daytonville,  at  New 
Chicago,  at  Leroy,  at  Burlington,  and  I 
presume  at  one  or  two  other  points,  where 
definite  arrangements  have  been  made, 
but  of  which  full  reports  have  not  yet 
reached  me.  In  October,  Rev.  A.  McCal- 
lawas  installed  pu.stor  at  Emporia.  In 
November,  Rev.  J.  H.  Reed  was  installed 
at  Manhattan,  and  in  October,  Rev.  H. 
W.  Stratton  was  installed  at  lola.  The 
church  at  Chetopa  was  dedicated  in  Au¬ 
gust,  that  at  Humboldt  will  bo  ready 
about  Christmas,  that  at  Doniphan  the 
first  Sabbath  in  January,  that  in  Irving 
early  in  January,  and  at  Manhattan  and 
Salina  and  Wamego  early  in  the  Spring. 
All  these  are  well  built,  and  all  large  ex¬ 
cept  the  last  named. 

Now  there  should  be  at  once  not  less 
than  fifty  churches  put  up  in  Kansas;  the 
cause  demands  them,  the  people  there  will 
work  hard  for  them,  but  they  cannot 
build  them  alone.  These  churches  are 
the  young  children  of  the  Church  ;  they 
need  care,  they  are  vigorous  and  hearty, 
but  they  are  young,  and  it  is  terrible  pol¬ 
icy  to  starve  the  young. 

Shall  aid  come  'i  or  shall  these  new  or 
ganizations  be  left  to  perish  and  become 
memorial  churches  of  the  dead  ?  Die 
they  will  unless  they  are  cared  for,  and 
some  one  will  point  at  them  as  memorials 
of  the  past,  the  follies  of  the  Presbyterian 
Church. 

Then,  too,  these  men  who  ai-e  gathering 
these  (hurches  are  in  want.  I  speak  not 
at  random  ;  I  know  the  men  who  have  had 
no  pay  for  mouths.  I  receive  letters  of 
earnest  inquiry  to  know  if  the'Board  of 
Home  Misoions  is  dead-broke,  and  all  I 
can  say  is  “I  don't  know.”  Not  long 
ago  a  man  who  occupied  an  important 
field,  waited  and  waited  until  despair  of 
relief  set  in,  and  he  yielded  to  an  invita¬ 
tion  to  go  back  East  to  a  self-support 
ing  church,  and  then  when  it  was  too 
late  his  commission  came  !  There  are 
some  men  who  could  be  spared  from  the 
mission  field  and  no  great  barm  would  be 
done ;  but  when  a  workingman  of  com 
mdn  sense  and  a  heart  alive  to  his  work 


leaves,  “it  is  as  when  a  standard-bearer 
fainteth.” 

I  do  not  think  the  men  to  whom  God 
has  given  wealth,  nor  the  poorer  people 
of  His  Church,  have'any  conception  how 
near  disaster  the  most  glorious  home 
mission  work  of  our  day  may  bo,  unless 
they  wake  up  to  consciousness  of  want. 
God  has  given  us  an  open  door,  in  both 
Kansas  and  Missouri,  but  as  I  read  all  His 
providence,  He  will  not  keep  it  open  long 
if  His  people  fail  to  enter  it,  and  to  the 
Presbyterian  Church  it  may  be  said  as 
Mordecai  said  to  Esther,  If  thou  alto¬ 
gether  boldest  thy  peace  at  such  a  time 
os  this,  then  shall  there  enlargement  and 
deliverance  come  from  some  other  source, 
but  thou  and  thy  father’s  house  shall  per¬ 
ish,  and  who  knoweth  but  thou  art  come 
to  the  kingdom  for  this  very  thing  ?” 

. .  ^ 

PRE.ACHING  WITHOUT  NO  TES. 

By  Bev.  S.  W.  Boardman,  D.D. 
Perhaps  one  sermon  with  notes  and  one 
without  notes,  each  Sabbath,  is  best.  Ac¬ 
cording  to  temperament,  facility,  and 
success,  with  some  the  one  method,  and 
with  others  the  other,  would  naturally 
preponderate.  The  most  elaborate  ser¬ 
mons  should  be  written  out  in  full  in  the 
usual  form,  and  also  in  the  analytic  form, 
so  as  to  be  delivered  with  equal  facility 
in  either  manner.  .They  would  bo  deliv¬ 
ered  in  both  ways  better  for  this  double 
preparation. 

The  arrangement  and  wording  of  dis. 
courses  written  in  the  analytic  form  need 
not  be  less  elaborate,  less  exquisite,  than 
of  those  written  in  any  other  way.  What 
can  be  finer  than  Mr.  Webster’s  Hayne 
speech  ?  his  argument  on  the  trial  for 
the  murder  of  Joseph  White  ?  and  who 
can  doubt  that  he  had  every  thought,  and 
everj’  important  word  thus  fixed  on  the 
page  of  memory,  if  not  on  the  written 
manuscript.  It  is  well  known  that  Mr. 
Webster,  as  well  as  Mr.  Choate,  wrote 
very  abundantly,  and  destroyed  large 
quantities  of  manuscript  on  those  sub¬ 
jects  upon  which  they  subsequently  spoke 
most  eloquently,  without  notes.  This  is 
not  mere  recitation :  every  thought  is  pre¬ 
pared,  and  every  important  word;  butthe 
speaker  is  not  trammelled  either  w'ith  un¬ 
important  words,  nor  with  any  unyield¬ 
ing  form  of  sentences,  nor  indeed  re¬ 
stricted  from  some  expansion  or  contrac¬ 
tion  ,  or  modification  of  coloring,  as  he 
proceeds.  The  more  elaborate  discourse 
of  the  Senate  and  the  Bar,  is  our  model. 
The  speaker,  having  thus  full  preparation 
in  every  thought  and  sentence,  will  feel 
no  burden  nor  anxiety  concerning  the 
matter  of  his  discourse,  and  yet  will  be 
able  to  adjust  ic  to  any  demand  when  he 
comes  before  his  audience.  He  can  ex¬ 
pand  or  intensify,  so  as  to  adapt  any  par- 
ticblar  part  to  a  particular  hearer  or  class 
of  hearers  whom  he  especially  desires  to 
impress.  ^ 

The  speaker  constantly  and  firmly  hold¬ 
ing  the  di.scourse  as  a  whole  in  his  mind, 
its  main  purpose  will  be  far  more  realized 
in  every  sentence  than  is  usual  in  dis¬ 
courses  read,  where  the  mind,  and  so  the 
inflections  which  mirror  the  mind,  are  apt 
to  be  almost  exclusively  occupied  with 
the  sentence  before  the  eye  at  the  mo 
ment.  The  unity  of  the  discourse  and 
its  concentration  toward  a  designed  mor¬ 
al  result,  will  be  much  more  felt  by  speak¬ 
er  and  hearer  than  is  common  when  notes 
are  used.  It  need  not  bo  said,  that  there 
is  a  peculiar  pleasure  in  this  mode  of 
speaking.  The  mastery  of  the  discourse, 
in  memorizing  it,  necessitates  a  vigorous 
use  of  the  intellect,  and  will  create  an 
active  excitement  of  the  feelings.  Every 
review  in  the  memory  is  a  virtual  revis¬ 
ion  ;  if  any  word  or  sentence  is  incon¬ 
gruous  or  redundant  it  is  cast  out ;  if  any¬ 
thing  is  obscure  it  is  made  clear  ;  above 
all,  the  relation  of  the  parts  to  the  whole, 
their  relative  effectiveness  to  secure  the 
end  sought,  is  constantly  brought  out  in¬ 
to  clearer  consciousness,  till  the  mind 
rejoices  in  its  aim,  its  means,  and  the 
conscious  mastery  of  itself  in  the  antici¬ 
pated  use  of  them.  Speaking  in  this 
manner  will  spontaneously  acquire  some 
excellencies,  scarcely  possible  to  be  equal¬ 
ly  attained  in  the  reading  of  exact  words 
from  notes  ;  the  inflections  if  not  strong¬ 
er  will  be  more  natural  and  truthful,  the 
range  of  voice  as  to  pitch,  compass,  and 
force,  will  be  wider,  and  the  whole  action 
more  elastic,  varied,  and  graceful. 

Much  time  may  be  thus  saved,  in  the 
preparation  of  sermons.  In  the  analytic 
form  of  manuscript  many  words  may  be 
omitted,  many  abreviations  may  be  em¬ 
ployed,  attention  being  chiefly  confined 
to  the  thoughts  and  the  important  words. 
As  one  becomes  possessed  of  this  power, 
and  is  able  and  willing,  he  may  trust 
himself  to  an  abridged  manuscript, 
merely  noting  an  example,  a  simile,  an 
illustrative  picture,  instead  of  drawing 
out  every  detail,  and  thus  further  dimin¬ 
ish  the  time  and  labor  of  writing. 

This  mode  necessarily  throws  the  mind 
more  upon  immediate  exertion  just  before 
speaking,  and  in  speaking,  than  a  manu¬ 
script.  A  larger  part  of  the  whole  work 
is  done  at  the  time.  With  the  same 
amount  of  effort  the  analytic  manuscript 
will  generally  contain  more  matter  than 
the  other,  as  each  successive  point  must 
be  something  distinctive  for  the  memory 
to  grasp.  From  the  analytic  manuscript 
of  course  the  full  form  may  be  easily 
written  out,  and  with  assurance  of  matter 
enough,  it  will  be  a  pleasure  to  clothe 
each  point  in  the  most  vigorous  expres¬ 
sion.  Doubtless  every  preacher  should 
write  out  many  sermons  in  full.  There 
are  probably  certain  advantages  in  de¬ 
livering  from  manuscript  seldom  attained 
by  those  who  never  use  one :  the  very 
forgetfulness  of  the  whole  may  allow  a 
more  entire  concentration  upon  a  single 
point ;  at  least  he  who  is  master  of  both, 
will  find  a  great  reflex  advantage  of  each 
upon  the  other.  Some  rhetorical  prin¬ 
ciples  will  be  more  naturally  cultivated, 
almost  necessitated,  in  use  by  the  one 


mode,  and  some  by  the  other.  Is  it  not 
the  duty  of  the  preacher,  if  he  can,  to 
possess  himself  of  the  power  of  both 
modes?  Should  we  not  study, a  more 
severe  art  in  preaching,  and  at  the  same 
time  the  ability  to  preach  more  copi¬ 
ously  ?  Are  we  not  to  learn  something 
from  the  hold  of  the  Methodist  pulpit 
upon  the  masses  of  the  population  ? 
Should  not  the  movement  for  lay  preach¬ 
ing,  street  preaching,  etc.,  suggest  to  us 
the  duty  of  the  regularly-ordained  min¬ 
istry  to  be  able  to  preach,  and  preach 
well,  by  the  way,  in  all  places,  on  every 
day  of  the  week  if  need  be,  with¬ 
out  notes,  with  adaptation  to  circum¬ 
stances,  in  healthful  and  natural  freedom 
and  with  pleasure  ?  Does  not  the  coming 
work  of  the  Church  demand  the  highest 
possible  power  in  preaching  ?  Resolut^ 
effort  will  add  to  the  Pulpit  the  skill  and 
freedom,  as  well  as  logic  and  accuracy  of 
the  Bar.  'The  discipline  of  Demosthenes, 
the  zeal  of  Paul,  and  the  abundant 
preaching  of  Luther  and  Whitfield,  will 
precede  and  usher  in  the  millennium. 


A  QUARTER  OP  A  CENTURY. 

By  President  Tattle  of  Wabash  College. 

1846— October  1st— 1870. 

“  Twenty-five  years  ago,”  that  was  the 
sentence.  The  starting  point  was  October 
1st,  1845,  and  its  terminus  to-day,  this 
first  of  October  in  the  year  of  grace  1870. 

The  mystic  slips  or  cards  at  the  first 
date  invited  a  few  friends — a  hundred 
and  fifty — to  a  wedding  ;  the  plain  ones 
which  bear  to-day’s  date  invite  about  as 
many  to  what  is  called  “  a  silver  wed¬ 
ding,”  in  spite  of  the  gentle  protest  im¬ 
plied  in  the  words  “  25th  Anniversary” 
and  “  Reunion.”  That  seemed  to  us  a 
brilliant  affair  in  our  simplicity  and  in¬ 
experience,  aud  good  judges  speak  favor¬ 
ably  of  this  that  has  occupied  our  hum¬ 
ble  dwelling  to-night. 

In  each  case  our  personal  interest  has 
been  too  great  for  the  formation  of  an  un¬ 
biased  opinion. 

Some  things  are  certain  and  we  should 
need  very  strong  prejudice  to  be  blind  to 
their  .existence.  For  instance,  we — that 
is  I — are  older,  and  we  sometimes  feel 
badly  about  it,  perhaps — is  it  a  weakness  ? 
— a  little  frightened  at  the  sum-total 
which  this  addition  makes  to-night.  We 
thought  ourself  quite  young  then.  In 
fact,  we  were  not  very  old.  Nine  years 
in  the  old  mountain  parsonage  ;  four 
years  in  the  school  of  Napoleon  Bona¬ 
parte,  as  I  may  call  the  finest  specimen 
of  an  old-time-teacher,  who  did  his  work 
up  as  thoroughly  as  a  clear  head,  an  un¬ 
bending  will,  and  a  well-used  rattan 
could  do  it ;  five  glorious  years  on  the 
farm,  with  not  an  ache  but  the  never- 
satisfied,  appetite  of  a  healthy,  growing, 
hungry  boy ;  a  year  in  the  academy  to 
finish  preparation  for  college  ;  four  un¬ 
abridged  years  in  college, — under  that 
great  man.  Dr.  Henry  Smith,  of  Lane — 
dear,  glorious,  bright  years ;  two  years 
under  such  men  as  Lyman  Beecher, 
Calvin  E.  Stowe,  and  most  tenderly  loved 
of  them  all,  D.  Howe  Allen  :  then  a  year 
as  tutor,  at  four  hundred  dollars  a  year ; 
and  a  year  occupied  with  the  poor  at 
tempts  at  soliciting  funds  for  an  almost 
bankrupt  college  ;  writing  my  first  formal 
article  for  a  Quarterly — what  a  time  we 
had  when  it  actually  was  published  ! 
and  getting  ready  for  the  great  event  of 
the  1st  of  October,  1845 — with  such  ele 
ments  a  very  ordinary  scholar  can  tell  that 
we  were  not  very  old  then. 

And  yet  we  then  trembled  so  about  the 
future.  It  is  true  we  had  a  license  from 
the  Presbytery  in  our  pocket,  signed  by 
the  honored  name  that  to-day  both  leads 
and  adorns  the  Faculty  of  Western  Re 
serve  College  ;  and  yet  no  good  congrega¬ 
tions  had  been  impressed  with  a  sense  of 
our  gifts  ;  no  church  committees  were 
shadowing  our  footsteps  with  their  pres 
ence  to  solicit  us  to  consider  their  case 
and  come  there  rather  than  to  some 
other  equally  urgent  place.  In  fact  we 
had  gone  once  to  the  little  mountain 
church  where  the  “dear  father”  of  us 
had  preached  twelve  years  with  astonish¬ 
ing  success,  but  the  people — well  I  need 
not  say  anything  more.  Besides  this  we 
had  been  entrapped  into  spending  a  Sun¬ 
day  in  acongregation  where  the  big-head¬ 
ed  man  who  kept  count  of  the  texts,  said 
“  one  hundred  ministers  had  applied  for 
that  pulpit !”  I  remember  to-day  with  a 
shudder,  my  feelings  as  the  service  closed 
and  the  session  drew  off  into  a  comer. 
Its  leader  was  a  very  worthy  butcher, 
and  I  fancied  he  was  eyeing  us  as  ho 
would  have  done  a  fat  ox  which  he  pro¬ 
posed  to  slaughter.  However  that  may 
have  been,  no  “  call  ”  sounded  out  after 
us,  and  so  the  big-headed  man  who  re¬ 
membered  the  texts  added  our  name  to 
the  formidable  list  which  already  weighed 
down  his  memory. 

And  yet  we  felt  hopeful  as  that  event¬ 
ful  day  drew  on.  The  world  seemed 
large,  and  not  so  good  but  that  it  might 
be  better.  We  had  saved  enough  of  our 
tutorial  salary  to  get  us  — there  were  two 
of  us  very  shortly  after  eight  o’clock  that 
evening  of  October  1st,  1845 — fairly  into 
the  Great  Valley — at  what  place  in  it  we 
did  not  know  then,  but  did  know  when 
not  many  days  after  there  came  an  invi- 
tion — not  a  “  call” — from  a  little,  but  no¬ 
ble  church  in  Ohio,  a  church  the  memory 
of  which  we  tenderly  cherish  to-day. 
We — that  18  we  two— that  famous  even¬ 
ing  joined  our  hands  in  vows  and  prayer, 
and  went  out,  not  knowing  whither  ;  but 
to-night  we  find  ourselves  in  tears  as  we 
recall  the  years,  the  loves,  the  friends,  the 
mercies,  the  joys,  and — let  it  be  added 
with  profoundest  humility — the  success¬ 
es  which  brighten  these  twenty-five  years. 
We  weep  not  in  regret  that  the  white 
hair  of  the  one,  and  the  silvei>threads  of 
the  other,  tell  of  youth  gone,  and  the 
thither  terminus  of  time  nearly  gained  ; 
but  over  the  faithfulness,  the  tender  love, 
the  unspeakable  and  innumerable  mex- 


cie«,  of  our  Father  to  whom  that  night 
we  committed  our  way. 

We  to-night  can  bear  witness  to  the 
generation  following  us  that  it  is  a  good 
thing  to  trust  in  the  Lord. 

We  think  of  those  who  that  night 
thronged  about  us  with  such  sweet  and 
loving  benisons  as  made  the  hour  one  of 
the  gladdest  in  our  life.  As  we  think, 
the  dear  ones  we  then  embraced  start  out 
of  the  chambers  of  memory.  They  are 
not  all  here.  Of  them  all,  only  one  is 
with  us  to-night  who  was  with  us  that 
night.  In  that  company  preeminent 
was  the  man  who  in  the  name  of  God 
oflSciated  at  that  marriage-altar,  in  the 
ripe  beauty  of  a  grand  life.  Dr.  Gillett 
never  said  a  truer  or  pleasanter  thing 
than  when  he  said  of  him  who  solemn¬ 
ized  our  marriage,  “Amid  fragrant  memo¬ 
ries  and  the  rich  harvests  of  usefulness 
he  coveted,  he  descended  to  the  grave 
in  a  ripe  and  beautiful  old  age.  The 
wrinkles  of  four-score  years  were  on  his 
brow,  but  there  was  no  wrinkle  on  his 
heart.”  He  and  his  companion  are  not 
here  to-night.  The  dear  elder  brother 
who  so  tenderly  prayed  for  us  that  even¬ 
ing,  is  gone  also,  and  his  companion. 
The  grand  old  couple  who  were  as  pa¬ 
rents  to  her  who  gave  herself  to  me  that 
night,  both  are  gone.  The  magnificent 
woman  who  presided  over  the  whole  af¬ 
fair,  a  born  queen,  and  as  rich  a  Chris¬ 
tian  soul  as  one  can  meet,  is  gone.  The 
bosom  friend  of  owr  wife — the  two  lived 
as  it  were  one  life  in  their  common  love 
for  each  other — is  gone.  The  noble  un¬ 
cle  and  aunt,  and  their  only  daughter, 
one  of  the  most  pure  and  beautiful  souls 
I  ever  knew,  are  gone.  The  lovely,  the 
good,  the  strong,  the  loved,  who  were 
there  that  night,  how  many  of  them  are 
no  longer  on  the  earth.  Indeed  I  recall 
one  of  them,  and  as  I  write  I  takea  sheet 
which  is  blotted  with  tears.  It  is  an  old 
story  of  “gentle  goodness,”  “a  heart 
wrung  with  a  great  sorrow,”  “such  a 
worker  1”  “  She  was  always  lovely,”  but 
she  is  gone,  and  the  years  do  not  comfort 
the  survivor. 

And  so  I  run  over  the  catalogue,  and 
find  that  nearly  fifty  who  saw  us  married 
have  ceased  to  dwell  on  the  earth.  Our 
surviving  friends  are  very  noble  ones, 
but  our  departed  ones  were  not  less  no¬ 
ble.  And  to-night  we  thank  God  both 
for  the  living  and  the  dead.  The  throng 
which  to-night  flows  in  and  out  of  our 
doors,  wish  us  all  kind  blessings,  and 
their  bright  and  joyous  looks  show  them 
sincere.  Among  their  wishes  is  that  we 
may  see  our  “  Golden  "Wedding.”  If  it 
be  God’s  will,  we  say  .“Amen”  to  the 
wish,  but  when  we  look  over  the  past, 
comparing  October  1st,  1845,  with  Octo¬ 
ber  1st,  1870,  we  shudder  a  little  to  think 
what  shall  be  on  October  1st,  1895.  How 
big  the  word,  and  how  dist|int  it  seems, 
"ninety-&ve !” 

We  will  commit  all  this  to  our  faithful 
God.  No  doubt  that  day  will  see  great 
changes  in  us  who  by  force  of  cirenm- 
stances  are  the  central  figures  of  this 
evenings  and  in  those  who  are  to-night 
greeting  us  with  so  much  love.  In  a. 
separate  line,  and  in  capitals,  we  close 
this  grateful,  and  (I  may  add)  tearful  ar¬ 
ticle  : 

liAIJS  DEO  !  1  THANKS  BE  TO  GOD  !  ! 


DIFFICULTIES  OF  VICTOR 
EMMANUEL. 

A  recent  letter  from  Rome  discloses 
some  of  the  difficulties  with  which  the 
Italian  government  will  have  to  contend. 
It  may  be  that  Victor  Emmanuel  may  yet 
wish  that  the  Pope  had  been  left  to  bear 
his  own  burdens.  The  letter  represents 
the  Roman  population  as  very  disaffected 
to  the  new  order  of  things.  It  says  : 

It  is  not  that  they  feel  any  wish  to  revert  to 
government  by  priests,  which  had  become  in¬ 
tolerable,  and  to  which  they  can  never  again 
be  brought  to  submit ;  but  the  conditions  of 
annexation  are  not  being  fulfilled  by  Italy,  and 
as  the  aspiration  is  rather  for  an  Italian  Repub¬ 
lic  than  for  absorption  in  the  monarchy,  the 
government  loses  partisans  every  day.  The 
discontent  is  fomented  alike  by  the  priests,  by 
the  party  of  action,  which  grows  bolder  and 
bolder,  and  by  the  large  class  of  employes  in 
the  civil  administration,  who,  being  very  harsh¬ 
ly  treated  by  the  Italian  authorities,  labor  in¬ 
cessantly  for  the  restoration  of  the  Pope.  The 
truth  is,  the  Italian  government  does  not  pos¬ 
sess  the  means  of  carrying  out  its  projects. 
The  national  exchequer  is  empty,  so  empty 
that  the  five  million  francs  loft  in  the  Roman 
treasury  by  the  Pope  were  seized  as  a  windfall 
and  instantly  absorbed,  and  now  money  cannot 
be  found  to  pay  the  Pope  the  monthly  instal¬ 
ment  of  his  civil  list.  Cardinal  Antonelli  ap¬ 
plied  for  the  payment  to  the  Commander  Gia- 
conclli,  and  was  required  to  sign  a  receipt  bear¬ 
ing  the  arms  of  Savoy,  and  designating  Victor 
Emmanuel  as  King  of  Italy,  to  which,  of  coarse, 
it  was  known  he  could  not  put  bis  signature. 
For  the  first  monthly  payment.  Commander 
GiaconcUi  was  content  with  a  release  from  the 
director  of  the  Depositeria  Apostolica,  a  private 
bank  of  the  Pope’s  ;  and  the  new  form  of  re¬ 
ceipt  is  demanded  solely  because  there  is  no 
money  to  meet  the  claim.  The  Holy  Father, 
however,  is  very  well  supplied,  and  continues 
to  pay  the  cardinals  their  piatto  cardinalzio  of 
300  crowns  a  month,  though  he  still  leaves  the 
prelates  without  their  official  salaries. 


The  Strasborg  Library.— The  reco 
struction  of  the  Strasburg  Library 
making  rapid  progress.  Besides  tl 
united  action  of  the  academies  ai 
booksellers  of  all  Germany,  the 
are  single  gifts  pouring  in  of  no  smi 
value,  prompted  occasionally  by  si 
enough  motives.  Thus  the  well  kno\ 
scholiarch  Landfermann  of  Goblen 
has  offered  his  own  entire  library,  tl 
result  of  many  years’  careful  coUectio 
chiefly  rich  in  philology  and  history,  ^ 
containing  not  a  few  rare  works  no  long 
to  be  had  in  trade,  as  a  contribution  1 
wards  the  new  Strasburg  Library.  I 
had  hoped,  he  adds,  to  leave  these  boo 
some  day  to  his  sou  (Johannes  Landft 
maun, a  most  promising  young  historiu 
that  he  might  use  them  after  him.  B 
he  bad  gone  down  in  the  trenches  befo 
Metz,  aud  the  professor  did  not  kne 
what  better  purpose  these  books  con 
seive  now  than  the  one  he  has  under  ' 
circumstances  destined  them  for. 
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ROME  OR  PARIS— WHICH  IS  IT  I 
By  J.  P.  Lambert,  M.D. 

This  question,  which  was  argued  in 


PHILADELPHIA  LETTER,  ence  in  tho  Academy  have  felt  so  point-  LETTER  FROM  FOO-CHOW,  CHINA.  ROME  OR  PARIS— WHICH  IS  IT  1 
B«ma  on  the  Platform  blank  an  assumption  a  little  perilous  ;  Dedication  of  a  Now  Church.  By  J.  P.  Lambert,  M.D. 

A  flourish  of  trumpets  announced  the  but  he  would  have  been  driven  to  it,  for  Editor  Evangelist:  .Yesterday  morning,  qijjjg  question,  which  was  argued  in 
coming  of  Archbishop  Spalding  to  this  question  has  Oct.  2,  the  new  church  belonging  to  the  youj  oj  ggth,  I  am  compell- 

city,  with  a  lecture  on  “  The  Temporal  ^  8^'’*  ^  when  given,  it  strips  mission  of  the  American  Board  at  this  from  various  reasons  to  dissent  from  ; 

Power  of  the  Pope.”  It  was  deUvfired  Americanized  Ronaanism  of  its  disguise,  place  was  dedicated  to  the  worship  and  believing,  from  the  many  facts,  as  well  as 
on  the  evening  of  the  9th  inst.,  in  the  service  of  God.  It  is  built  on  the  foun-  figures  used  in  the  prophecies  relative  to 

Academy  of  Music,  to  what  our  dailies  dations  of  the  church  erected  in  1857,  and  the  Church  of  Rome,  that  the  Great  City 

characterized  as  a  brilliant  audience-  ®®“®  through  so  many  ages  burned  down  last  February.  Several  the  Church  itself,  and  nothing  else  ; 
certainly  one  that  embraced  a  fair  amount  *^®  fountain-head  of  the  most  in-  members  of  the  foreign  community  were  and  cannot  mean  either  Romo  or  Paris, 

of  intelligent  non-RomislT  element.  So  tolerant  faith,  and  most  inhuman  enforce-  present,  and  seemed  to  enjoy  the  services  literally.  If  the  eleventh  chapter  of  Rev- 
far  as  regards  the  purpose  to  affect  this  ^^®  stained  the  highly,  though  conducted  entirely  in  the  elation  is  carefully  studied,  and  its  chro- 

class  of  society  the  idea  of  such  a  lecture  escutcheon  of  any  religion  since  the  Chinese  language.  Most  or  all  of  the  na-  nology  properly  understood,  it  will  un- 
amid  decorous  surroundings,  was  a  much  reigu  of  Diocletian.  It  tells  why  its  em-  tive  helpers  employed  by  the  mission  questionably  be  found  to  be  connected  ul- 
more  common-sense  one  than  that  of  the  wherever  it  has  had  the  untram-  .^ere  also  present,  three  of  whom  took  wholly  with  the  events  that  tran- 

shameless  monster  Sabbath  procession,  P^'^y t^®  territorial  sover-  part  in  the  services.  Several  ladies  of  the  spired  at  the  time  of  the  French  Revolu- 

under  the  immediate  auspices  of  Bishop  contemplates,  has  been  the  death  mission,  female  servants,  girls’  boarding  tiou  of  1789,  and  onward  to  the  year 

Wood,  a  few  days  previous;  and  had  of  religious  freedom  and  the  death  of  school,  &c.,  were  among  the  audience.  1797,  at  which  time  the  1260  years’domi- 
there  been  the  like  wisdom  in  the  utter-  f^^ought.  Admit  that  tho  Pope  is  to  the  Rev.  L.  B.  Peet,  the  senior  member  of  naucyofthePapacy  ended, the  sixth  trum- 
asces  of  the  Archbishop,  the  effect  might  Cburch  as  God,  and  there  is  no  more  a  jbe  mission,  commenced  the  services  by  pgt  ceased  to  sound,  aud  the  second  woe 
have  been  in  like  proportion.  But  as  it  word  to  be  said  against  bis  deposition  of  giving  out  a  translation  of  the  hymn  to  end  ;  and  consequently  the  1200  years 
was,  the  result  foots  up  about  the  same  in  princes  and  excommunication  of  king-  »  Blow  ye  the  trumpet,  blow.”  and  by  to  end,  as  it  is  recorded  in  that  chapter 
each  case.  Tho  lecture  was  plausible  no  more  a  word  against  the  burn-  the  reading  of  a  translation  of  the  97th  that  they  should  end,  under  the  sixth 

enough' in  fact  suicidally  so,  for  in  the  of  Smithfield  or  the  massacre  of  St.  psalm.  After  a  few  remarks  by  him,  trumpet.  Thetwowituessesweretopro- 
effort’to’makeitsuch,there  was  a  forget-  Bartholomew’s  eve.  In  authority  for  Rev.  0.  C.  Baldwin,  the  next  senior  mem-  phecy  12G0  years,  chap.  xi.  3.  They  were 
fulness  on  the  part  of  the  speaker  of  the  j“^Fment,  and  fiery  indignation,  ber  of  the  mission,  gave  a  brief  history  of  to  be  killed  after  finishing  their  prophecy, 

class  of  mind  he  was  striving  to  reach—  question  him  who  is  the  old  church,  aud  of  the  building  of  the  7th  verse.  They  were  to  lie  dead  in  the 

a  taking  for  granted  that  his  arch-pre-  embodiment  of  the  authority  of  God?  Qovr.  He  stated  that  about  $!830— not  street  of  the  Gheat  Citv.  They  were  to 
latical  character  might  stand  in  place  of  A  lesser  argument  of  the  Archbishop’s  one-third  of  tho  expense  of  the  new  have  a  resurrection,  then  the  second  woe 
any  rational  proof  of  statements  or  rea-  for  the  temporal  sovereignty  is  worth  a  church— had  been  collected  in  China.  It  ended,  aud  the  seventh  trumpet  .sounded, 
son  in  argUDient.  Plausibility,  when  word  or  two,  but  not  more.  The  destruc-  is  understood  that  a  bell  from  America  is  None  of  the  seven  vials  could  possibly  be 
brought  into  the  service  of  falsehood,  re-  tion  of  it  involves  the  loss  of  the  (Ecu-  to  be  provided  by  Miss  A.  M.  Payson,  poured  out  till  after  the  ending  of  the  sixth 
acts  if  it  makes  itself  transparent.  Just  menical  Council.  The  Holy  Father  has  the  teacher  of  the  female  boarding  school,  trumpet,  a^ul  sounding  of  the  seventh, 
there  lay  the  fatality  of  the  performance  more  a  home  to  which  he  cau  invite  He  gave  out  to  be  sung  a  translation  or  The  seven  Vials  are  the  last  plagues  that 
in  qu<-stion  children  !  We  have  attended  great  paraphrase  of  the  100th  Psalm.  After-  fall  upon  the  Church  of  Rome,  and  the 

In  his  account  of  the  rise  of  the  Pa-  Councils  of  our  own  Church-gathering.",  wards  Rev.  Mr.  Hartwell  aud  the  writer  Roman  Empire,  all  under  the  seventh 
pacy  toward  temporal  sovereignty,  the  national  and  international.  We  never  were  invited  to  make  brief  addre.sses.  trumpet :  under  the  last  one  the  Church 

Archbishop,  besides  stating  without  heard  of  any  embarrassment  from  the  In  the  course  of  these  remarks  it  was  of  Rome,  or  the  great  oily,  will  full  to 

comment  that  Peter  moved  his  See  to  want  of  a  Presbyterian  territorial  sove-  mentioned  that  at  the  time  of  the  dedi-  rise  no  more  forever.  The  seventh  trum- 
Rome  A.  D.  42  said  further  that  the  reignty.  More  than  this,  what  calamity  cation  of  the  old  church  building,  and  the  pet  and  seven  vials  are  to  reach  through 
‘  ‘  large  ”  fund  accumulated  for  the  aid  of  tlonncil  cau  arise  to  a  formation  of  the  first  church  of  the  Amer-  n  period  of  seventy-five  years.  At  the  end 

the  brethren,  (Acts  iv.  34,  35,)  vent  into  Church  which  has  an  infallible  visible  ican  Board  Mission  about  thirteen  years  of  that  time  (from  the  fall  of  tho  Papacy, 
the  hands  cf  Peter,  as  tho  first  Pope,  for  head  ?  What  does  such  a  Church  want  ago,  there  were  only  four  baptized  Chi-  and  tho  taking  away  of  his  dominion)  tho 
administration,  and  that  the  appoint-  ®  Council  ?  We  should  think  it  rather  neso  to  form  the  church,  whereas  now  last  vial  will  have  been  poured  out,  aud 
meut  of  the  seven  deacons  was  his  sug-  annoyance  than  aid  when  the  Pope  there  were  nearly  if  not  quite  150  Chi-  the  great  city  destroyed.  It  is  conceded 
gestiou.  He  accounted  in  part  for  the  Em-  virtually  the  visibility  of  the  Holy  nese  Christians  in  connection  with  the  by  all  flfooi/ prophetic  students,  that  six  of 

peror  Constantine’s  removal  of  the  seat  of  Ghost.  churches  of  the  Board.  It  was  also  stated  the  vials  have  spent  their  force  :  four  were 

empire  to  the  East,  and  also  for  the  resi-  One  argument  against  the  disposscs-  that  thirteen  years  ago  there  were  not  poured  out  before  the  full  of  Napoleon  I. 
dence  of  several  subsequent  emperors  in  the  Archbishop,  though  he  could  any  native  helpers  in  the  mission,  while  The  fifth  fell  upon  his  empire  ;  its  process 

other  Italian  towns  than  Rome,  by  their  have  forgotten  it,  nevertheless  failed  now  there  are  over  ten — the  precise  nutn-  continued  as  long  as  the  Roman  Empire 

feeling  of  the  infelicity  of  two  sovereign-  to  produce.  It  is  the  loss  to  the  Papacy  ber  not  known  by  the  speaker.  He  also  was  destitute  of  an  Imperial  head.  When 

ties  with  two  distinct  administrators,  in  of  the  last  scrap  of  territory,  where  its  adverted  to  the  fact  that  thirteen  years  the  sixth  vial  fell,  the  Empire  was  reinau- 

the' same  city.  These  are  examples  of  despotism  over  free  speech  aud  free  use  ago  there  were  no  out-statioiis  of  the  gurated,  resuscitated,  established,  and  in 
the  historical  part  of  the  lecture.  of  the  Bible  cau  be  enforced  by  civil  pen-  mission,  whereas  now  there  were  some  full  activity  for  evil,  as  the  previous  em- 

The  argument  for  the  temporal  sover-  ‘‘Bies.  Of  other  Romish  countries,  the  six  or  more,  some  of  them  at  a  distance  pire  had  been,  till  it  was  assailed  by  the 
ei^nity  was  that  the  Pope,  that  he  maybe  secular  sovereigns  have  one  afterauother,  from  Foo-chow,  of  some  sixty  or  eighty  Prussian  power,  when  the  seventh  or  last 
perfectly  untrammelled  in  his  adminis-  either  by  yielding  to  the  pressure  of  re-  miles.  vial  was  poured  out,  under  which  iuflu- 

tration  of  the  kingdom  of  Christ  in  the  inquiry,  or  by  h.sing  their  The  native  assistants  were  exhorted  to  ence  the  great  city,  or  Roman  Church, 

world  must  not  be  himself  the  subject  ‘i^^ones  in  mad  resistance  to  it,  ceased  to  be  true  to  their  calling,  and  to  be  faith-  will  pass  away  forever, 
of  imv  prince  or  government,  and  that  i>®  a®  ®f  old  the  tools  of  the  Pope  in  ap-  fill  in  the  work  of  saving  souls.  Inasmuch  The  principal  reason  why  the  events 
the  only  alternative  to  the  status  of  a  Propriating  their  dungeons  and  other  as  two  of  the  mission— Rev.  Messrs.  Peet  predicted  to  take  place,  as  recorded  in  the 
subject  is  territorial  sovereignty.  This  P®nnltie3  of  law  to  the  suppression  of  the  and  Baldwin — were  expecting  to  return  book  of  Revelation,  have  not  been  better 
is  an  old  point  so  of  ten  traversed  that  we  faith.  But  Romo  was  left,  to  the  United  States  in  the  Spring  of  the  understood,  is  because  tho  fact  of  the 

need  not  mention  it  except  for  an,  idea  or  T^®^®  any  modification  of  the  religio-  coming  year,  on  account  of  infirmity  or  1260  years  having  ended,  has  been  over- 
two  which  comes  nearer  to  being  original.  crimiiml  has  to  be  forever  a  wow-pos-  old  age,  the  work  of  preaching  the  Gos-  looked  ;  a  clearer  statement  is  not  made  in 
The  political  relation  of  the  District  of  a®*!  there,  to  the  end  of  time,  any  pel  in  connection  with  the  Board  would  the  book,  than  that  tho  1260  years  should 

CohimbiatotheStatesof  this  Union,  was  Brotestanl  attempting  in  a  promiscuous  necessarily  devolve  principally  upon  under  the  sixth  trumpet,  which  fact 

cited  as  a  case  parallel  to,  and  illustrative  pn^ilic  assembly  a  tithe  of  that  freedom  them,  there  being  only  one  remaining  being  misapprehended,  confused  all  reck- 
of  the  temporal  sovereignty  of  the  Pope ;  speech  in  behalf  of  Protestantism  member  of  the  mission  capable  of  using  ouing.  It  will  be  impossible  for  me  to 
and  richer  still,  it  was  suggested  that  which,  in  the  Academy,  was  freely  award-  tho  Foo-chow  dialect  with  efficiency,  convey  my  views  on  this  complex  subject 
the  idea  of  setting  apart  a  distinct  tevri-  ®^  against  it,  has  to  go  from  the  rostrum,  During  the  subsequent  exercises  a  trans-  without  some  circumlocution,  in  order  to 
tory  for  the  occupancy  by  the  depart-  n®t  as  the  Archbishop  did  from  the  stage,  lation  of  the  Lord’s  Prayer,  arranged  in  bring  together  some  of  tho  parts  of  this 
ments  of  our  General  Government,  was  ''^®  ®®ini®rts  of  home  aud  society,  of  long  metre,  was  sung.  One  of  the  three  subject,  which  without  those,  would  seem 
taken  from  Rome  in  its  relation  to  other  to  be  led  by  an  insulting  po-  speakers  from  among  the  native  assist-  to  be  disjointed. 

sovereignties  of  the  world  1  This  might  ^*®®»  "^^®^^®  ®®ly  earthly  communion  ants  was  one  of  the  four  original  mem-  An  explanation  regarding  the  seven- 
be  a  less  senseless  illustration,  provided  sentry  aud  the  prison  bers  of  the  church.  headed  Beast  will  be  required,  ere  my 

the  Pope’s  sovereignty  in  the  States  of  ^^®  ‘i®P“rturo  of  the  tern-  In  all  there  were  eight  short  addresses,  readers  can  understand  fully  what  is 

the  Church  ever  stood,  or  was  meant  ever  pori^l  ®ov®r®'S®fy»  the  last  shred  of  the  by  seven  speakers.  Tho  services  closed  meant  by  the  great  city.  France  aud  all 
to  stand,  in* any  such  subordination  to  the  ®®®>^'-‘t^®  power  of  the  Papacy  has  gone,  a  little  past  twelve  o’clock,  having  been  the  other  Papal  States  in  Europe  are  link- 


voice  of  surrounding  sovereignties,  as  hence  thesp  tears. 


held  over  one  and  a  half  hours.  It  was  ed  in  prophecy  with  the  downfall  of  the 


that  of  the  District  of  Columbia  to  the  That  the  present  crisis  is  the  opening  an  interesting  occasioh,  and  will  be  long  Papal  tyranny.  It  is  possible  Paris  may 
States.  The  Papal  sovereignty  claims  ®f  a  ®ew  and  vitally  important  chapter  in  referred  to  and  remembered  by  most  of  fall,  as  aho  Rome,  but  only  as  some  of  the 
absolute  independence  :  more  than  that,  *^®  ®^  *'^®  B®mish  Church,  none  those  who  were  present  during  all  the  ex-  cities  of  the  nations,  when  ”  Great  Baby- 

it  not  only  denies  the  right  of  interfer-  ®®®  It  is  equally  obvious  that  it  ercises.  Ion,  or  the  great  city,  comes  in  remem- 

ence  by  any  other  government  in  any  of  its  ®P®®®  ^  8®^*^®“  opP®rtu®ity  f®r  s®cb  a  re-  The  present  is  the  time  for  the  annual  brauce  before  God.  ’  ’—Chap.  xvi.  19.  We 
affairs,  but  it  demands  that  all  the  govern-  vision  of  its  policy  ns,  in  the  line  of  pro-  conference  of  tho  native  helpers  of  the  are  without  doubt  now  in  that  time, 
ments’ of  the  world  ought  to  allow  it  the  8^®®®.  will  place  it  side  by  side  with  the  Board  at  Foo-chow,  lasting  over  a  week.  The  Roman  kingdom,  throughout  its 
entire  control  of  their  people  in  matters  institutions  of  the  age.  But  the  whole  During  this  time  they  lu-e  examined  in  whole  duration,  from  its  founding,  B.  C. 
pertaining  to  religion.  The  DisUict,  on  i^*^®  1®®^®^®  before  us  is  an  indig-  regard  to  their  progress  in  a  knowledge  753,  till  its  end,  was  to  have  seven,  aud 

the  other  baud,  has  not  even  the  ghost  of  nnut  and  irreversible  No  to  any  proposi-  of  the  Bible,  and  in  regard  to  tlieir  views  only  seven  forms  of  government,  repre- 
a  political  independence.  It  is  governed  *'i®“  l^hat,  in  policy  and  claims,  the  Romo  of  theology,  by  being  required  to  read  sented  by  seven  heads  or  seven  moun- 
by  the  States  represented  in  a  Federal  of  the  future  is  to  be  anything  but  the  original  essays  on  various  subjects  which  tains. — Rev.  xiii.  1,  andxvii.  3,  7, 9.  Those 
Government  of  their  own  appointment,  Rome  of  the  past.  All  that  we  hear  fi  om  have  been  previously  given  to  them,  seven  forms  of  government  have  all  existed 
and  cannot  cast  a  single  ballot  in  choice  the  Vatican  is  to  the  same  purport.  Then,  This  is  a  profitable  and  iuteie.sting  occa-  (as  history  declares) ;  all  have  passed  away 
of  it »  rulers.  It  exists  only  by  the  will  as  Protestants,  we  are  mure  sorry  for  it  sion  both  to  them  and  to  the  mission.  forever  except  the  seventh,  which  did  pass 
of  the  States,  and  should  the  States  to-  than  for  ourselves.  On  Wednesday  afternoon,  Oct.  5,  the  away  for  a  short  time,  but  was  restored  as 

moiTow,  as  they  certainly  could,  blow  it  State  of  Dslaware.  native  helpers  are  invited  to  a  reunion  the  prophet  declared  it  should  bo.  At  the 

away  with  a  breath,  the  act  would  be  no  The  Presbytery  of  New  Castle  has  in-  at  the  housn.of  the  senior  member  of  the  time  John  wrote  five  of  these  heads  had 
outrage  uiion  any  local  sovereignty,  for  augurated  a  new  and  royal  measure  of  mission,  where  they  w  ill  be  treated  with  a  fallen. — Rev.  xvii.  10.  One  head  then 
there  is  no  such  thing  there.  The  cases,  help  for  its  vacant  churches,  which  arc  substantial  repast,  and  meet  the  members  wts  in  existence,  namely,  the  sixth,  or 
BO  far  from  being  parallel,  are  at  extremes,  mostly  feeble  also.  Week  before  last  was  of  tho  mission  and  perhaps  other  parties.  Emperorship,  which  appeared  under 
iolo  coelo.  The  true  parallel  would  have  fixed  upon  for  a  four  days’  meeting  in  Should  tho  rteamer,  which  I  hope  will  Augustus  Lsesar,  B.  C.  31,  and  continued 
been,  to  suppose  the  cession,  by  our  Gov-  each  of  them,  a  Sabbath  inclusive,  to  be  t*ihe  this,  be  delayed  till  after  that  event,  to  exist  through  a  long  succession  of  Em- 
ernment,  of  the  unconditional  sovereignty  carried  on  by  the  pastors  of  the  Presby-  and  I  be  permitted  to  attend,  I  will  give  perors  till  A.  D.  1806.  Continuing  as  the 
of  a  few  square  miles  to  one  of  the  exist-  tery.  The  churches  thus  left  for  the  day  iii  a  P.  S.  a  short  notice  of  the  reunion.  sixth  form  or  head,  over  eighteen  hundred 
ing  bodies  of  Christians — say  the  Pres-  without  preaching,  were  to  make  it  a  day  Justus  DoouttijE.  yeais,  till  the  time  of  Napoleon  I. ,  wHen 

byterian  Church — where  its  General  As-  of  special  prayer  for  God’s  blesting  upon  _  in  the  time  of  his  successes  it  fell  in  the 

semblies  might  be  convened,  and  its  ex-  the  meetings.  If,  as  we  presume,  the  p.  s. _ Oct.  5,  evening.  The  reunion  J^hdication  of  the  Emperor  Francis  of 

ecutive  departments  located,  and  which  measure  was  carried  out,  we  have  no  took  place  this  afternoon  according  to  the  Imperial  head  of  the  Ro- 

might  be  the  focus  of  the  general  man-  doubt  that  the  churches  which  surrender-  the  programme,  in  the  basement  of  Mr.  Empire.  Through  all  this  long  pe- 

agement  of  its  affairs.  ed  their  pastors  for  the  day,  found  their  Peet’s  residence.  Nearly  fifty  persons,  riod  the  Roman  power  was  not  without  a 

This,  good  as  it  might  be  for  his  argu-  acc®>int  in  blessings  at  their  own  altars  of  foreigners  aud  natives,  gentlemen  and  ^®®‘l  >  hisloiy  cannot  furnish  proof 
ment,  would  not  of  course  be  to  the  taste  prayer,  bud  that  good  tidings  from  many  ladies,  and  children,  sat  down  to  a  sub-  the  Roman  States  were  without  a 
of  the  Archbishop  ;  but  it  suggests  one  P^^’t®  the  peninsula  await  us.  The  stantial  lunch,  among  whom  were  some  ti^  the  fall  of  the  Empire  under 

of  tho  obvious  absurdities  of  this  doc-  plan  we  believe  was  arranged  by  the  effi-  fifteen  or  twenty  native  helpers,  includ-  Napoleon  L  The  immediate  cause  of  its 
trine  of  the  temporal  sovereignty.  Why  ®i®“t  Committee  on  peninsular  work,  ing  students-assistants.  The  wives  of  1“^^  under  Francis  is  thus  stated  by  Fran- 

must  it  be  conceded  to  Rome,  when  it  which  was  raised  by  the  Presbytery.  some  of  them  were  also  present.  I  no-  himself  : 

would  be  denied  to  any  other  Christian  The  young  West  church  (Rev.  G.  H.  ticed  only  one  pair  of  chopsticks,  though  “  Therefore  it  is  that,  considering  the 
body  in  the  world — when  in  fact  Rome  Smyth’s)  has  begun  the  construction  of  perhaps  there  were  others.  Every  one  bonds  which  unite  us  to  the  Empire  as 
.  herself  would  be  first  and  most  furious  a  good  brick  church  edifice,  108x65  feet,  a  seemed  to  enjoy  himself  or  herself,  dissolved  by  the  confederation  of  the 
in  wresting  the  claim  from  any  but  lier  much  needed  improvement,  as  the  con-  Among  the  company  were  several  white,  Rhine,  we  renounce  the  Imperial  Crown, 
own  Pontiff?  Let  tho  Waldensian  gregation  k  fast  outgrowing  the  capacity  or  rather  quite  gray-haired  Americans,  and  by  these  presents  absolve  the  Elec- 
Churoh  ask  for  a  scrap  of  Italy  sacred  of  its  present  accommodations.  Nine  four  of  whom  at  least  first  arrived  in  Foo-  Princes,  and  States,  Members  of 
from  intrusion,  where  it  may  take  to  it-  were  added  (six  by  profession)  at  its  chow  over  twenty  years  ago.  After  the  Supreme  Tribunal  and  other  Magis- 
self  the  prestige  and  the  power  of  tern-  communion  the  present  month.  We  sup-  repast  a  melodeon  was  brought  in,  and  t™*®®  fr®JU  the  duties  which  unite  them 
poral  sovereignty,  and  what  would  Pio  pose  this  building  can  go  up  with  the  one  or  two  of  the  missionary  ladies  gave  *®  ^beir  Legal  Chief.” — Alison’s 

Nino  say  ?  Yes,  and  what  would  he  do,  (.tromptness  which  the  case  calls  for,  only  sacred  music,  which  pleased  some  of  the  Bisf-  of  Europe,  vol.  5,  p.  690. 
could  he,  as  of  old,  make  princes  his  by  a  general  Presbyterian  effort  in  that  Chinese.  Others  were  interested  in  a  Thus  ultimately  fell  the  sixth  head,  or 
Rounds  to  tear  in  pieces  whatever  they  city  ?  Would  it  not  be  a  becoming  Me-  fine  collection  of  stereoscopic  American  Emperorship  of  the  Romans.  Two  years 
are  set  upon  ?  Aud  yet  if  the  Papal  morial  enterprise  ?  scenes  and  other  foreign  pictures.  The  preceding  this  there  started  up  a  new 

Church  must  have  Rome,  who  can  name  Meetings  were  held  in  WTlmington,  ocxiasion  was  one  that  passed  off  well,  and  polity,  which  bearing  the  title  of  the  Em- 
uuy  respectable  reason  why  the  Walden-  week  before  last,  by  Rev.  HY.  E.  Beard-  will  be  remembered  a  long  while  by  most  perorship  of  the  French,  was  soon  mas- 
sian  ^h®uld  not  have  the  sovereignty  of  man,  D.D.,  author  of  ”  The  Higher  Life,”  of  tho  company.  j,  d.  ter  of  Rome  and  Italy,  aud  annexe*!  Rome 

the  Piedmontese  territory  ?  If  it  be  and  other  clergyman  of  kindred  views  ♦ -  and  its  Slates  to  its  dominion.  This  pol- 

objected  (though  for  principle  it  could  and  experiences.  Their  object  was  to  _  I  ABL  seventh  head.  The  angel  told 

not  be,)  that  its  field  is  comparatively  in-  awaken  interest  on  the  subject,  in  the  Sometime  ago  a  poor  litUe  boy  came  John,  “  when  the  seventh  comes  he  will 
significant,  and  not  like  tho  Romish,  churches.  ^  ^  city  missionary,  and  holding  up  a  remain  (only)  a  little  time.”  It  remain- 

world-wide,  then  what  shall  be  said  of  Obituary.  dirty  and  worn-out  bit  of  printed  paper,  gd  only  eleven  years,  was  wounded  to 


several  of  tho  great  Christian  bodies  lathe  death  of  H.  H.  Mears,  Esq.,  the  said.  “Blea®®,  s>r,  father  sent  me  to  get  dea//i  by  tho  sword  of  England,andceas- 
whioh,  radiating  from  an  executive  centre,  father  of  Rev.  Johu  W.  Mears,  D.D.,  “cl^n  paper  like  that.”  Taking  it  from  edtobk  Then  was  fulfilled  the  angels 
are  carrying  on  their  Christian  work  in  which  occurred  on  the  12th  inst.,  a  man  Jn®  “snd,  the  missionary  unfolded  it  and  declaration,  “The  Beast  that  was  and  is 
every  inhabited  clime  of  earth?  If  for  of  Christian  virtue.",  and  true  public  loimd  that  it  was  a  page  containing  the  not.”  W’hen  Napoleon  I.  fell,  then  was 
the  free  working  of  a  Church  admmistra-  worth,  has  been  taken  from  ns.  Mr.  Mears  ‘^8m  thus  :  wounded  to  death  the  Seventh  Head  ;  then 

lion,  ternterial  sovereignty  is  so  essen-  had  an  honorable  standing  amoi.g  our  iuTthlt  Thy  cease<f/or  a  bW  the  Roman  Empire  ;  but 

tial,  why  is  it  that  the  embarrassment  merchants,  and  in  the  Commercial  Ex-  that  Thou  bidd’st  me  come  to  Thee :  the  angel  had  said,  “the  Beast  that  is 

growingoutof  it3abeence,hasnereroc-  change  Association.  The  latter  body.  The  -n  -  “ho  (the  Seventh)  also isan  Eighth,” 

cuired  to  any  but  the  Papal  Church,  or  on  the  day  following  his  decease,  adopted  terest  into  the  face  uoturnedTri  7*  und  is  of  the  Seven,  and  goes  (will  go)' 
if  it  had,  why.nmong  all  Churches  claim  appropriate  minute  conctrning  the  asked  the  little  bov  where  he  *rot  P®rdition.— Rev.  xvii.  10,  11.  Thus 

ing  the  Christian  name,  should  it  be  event,  and  appointed  a  committee  for  fu-  ^  wanted  a  clean  one  “  W  ^^®  Boman  Empire  ceased  to  be,  for  the 

monopolized  by  the  Papacy  ?  ^eral  arrangements.  non W  7  ImpLialhead,  for  thirty-seven 

The  Archbishop  would  say.  because  it  - • -  1  died  ^  .’he  useJ to  sinTr  ^  !ll  if  y®-^  overshadowed  L  de- 

has  for  its  visible  head  the  vicar  of  Jesus  Insteadiof  torturing  yourself  on  account  , -’,7”?  “  used  to  sing  it  all  the  f^nct  Empire  through  that  period,  as  it 

Christ,  endowed  with  the  infaUibility  of  of  your  sins,  throw  yourself  into  the  Re-  ‘“®, ®  f  7  i®  declared  it  should,  under  tho  influence 
the  Holy  Ghost,  and  has  alone  the  right  deemer’s  arms.  Trust  in  Him,  in  the  Te^nd  put  R  to  h^g^t  of  the  Fifth  Apocalyptic  Vial. -Rev.  xvi. 

to  be  a  Churoh.  Doubtless,  if  pre-ssed  righteousness  of  His  hfe,  in  the  atone-  Won’t  you  please  give  us  a  clean 'one  10,  11.  When  the  Fifth  Vial  fell  upon 

WT  A, _ ...  —  .  * 


[to  the  point,  he  would  before  his  audl- 1  ment  of  His  death. 


I  the  throne  of  the  Beast  that  throne  was 


emptied,  and  it  was  not  filled  again  till 
occupied  by  Napoleon  III.,  and  under 
him  the  old  but  dead  Empire  resuscitat¬ 
ed.  It  appeared  as  an  Eighth  Head,  but 
is  none  other  than  the  Seventh  brought 
to  life  again,  assuming  the  same  name, 
“The  Emperorship  of  tho  French.” 
When  this  Head  falls  to  rise  no  more,  the 
Roman  Empire  will  become  extinct. — 
Rev.  xvii.  9,  10,  11.  The  Imperial  Head 
and  Empire  seems  to  have  fallen,  but  it 
is  only  ajiparent.  It  is  not  impossible  it 
may  bo  restored  for  a  brief  period,  as  its 
predecessor  was.  ’Tis  certain  tho  Em¬ 
pire  has  not  yet  passed  away;  when  it 
does  the  ecclesiastical  power  of  the  whole 
Roman  Empire  will  be  annihilated  with 
it.— Rev.  xix.  20:  “  The  Beast  (Empire) 
is  to  be  seized,  aud  with  it  the  false  pro¬ 
phet  (Papacy),  and  tho  two  are  to  be 
cast  into  tho  lake  of  fire  that  burns  with 
brimstone,”  that  is,  tho  Roman  Empire 
and  the  Papacy  are  to  be  blotted  out  of 
existence  together  and  forever.  Rev.  xx. 
7-10,  shows  that  after  these  two  enemies 
of  God  and  the  Church  are  c.ast  into  the 
lake  of  fire,  that  they  will  remain  therein 
iluriug  the  millennium,  aud  forever  after 
it. 

If  the  signs  of  the  times,  and  tho  chronol¬ 
ogy  of  the  prophecy  have  any  light  in  them, 
stupendous  events  may  be  looked  for  soon. 
Just  preceding  the  utter  fall  of  tho  huge 
sacerilotal  dynasty,  will  be  inaugurated  a  war 
of  more  huge  proportions  t  ban  any  recorded 
in  history. — Rev.  xix.  1!),  20,  21.  The  great 
city  will  not  be  destroyed  till  then,  nei¬ 
ther  can  it  bo  till  the  Ecclesiastical  author¬ 
ity  of  the  false  prophet  ends.  The  hailot 
woman  or  great  city  goes  down  when-  the 
head  of  the  Roman  Church  does.  The  great 
city  and  the  holy  city  are  first  mentioned  in 
Rev.  xi.  Neither  of  them  mean  a  literal 
city.  The  Church  of  Rome  is  called  figura¬ 
tively  tho  “great  city.”  The  true  (Mmrch 
of  the  living  God  is  designated  by  the  term 
“  Holy  City,”  and  in  the  12th  chapter  is  call¬ 
ed  “  woman.”  The  Church  of  Rome  is  also 
called  “woman”  aid  harlot,  &c.  One  is 
called  tho  great  city  in  contradistinction  to 
the  other,  or  the  holy  city.  One  belongs  to 
the  corruptors  and  persecutors  of  Christian¬ 
ity,  and  is  filled  w'ith  idolators,  infidels,  and 
every  hateful  bird — it  is  the  court  belonging 
to  the  Gentilps  which  the  angel  was  forbid- 
ded  to  measure.  The  arrangement  of  the 
prophecy  shows  that  the  countries  belonging 
to  the  i'apal  power  are  intended. — Rev.  xi.  2, 
7,  8.  The  treading  down  of  the  holy  city 
for  forty-two  mouths,  or  1200  years,  by  the 
outer  court  worshippers,  shows  that  persecu¬ 
tors  and  infidels  afilict  the  saints  of  God. 
By  a  comparison  of  the  first  and  second 
verses  of  the  eleventh  chapter  with  the  first, 
fourteenth,  and  seventeenth  verses  of  the 
twelfth  chapter,  it  will  be  observed  that  the 
holy  city  aud  the  woman,  are  alike  afflicted 
1200  years.  This  woman  represents  the 
Church  of  God,  so  does  the  holy  city  in  ei- 
th  reuse:  it  is  a  representation  of  the  true 
Churoh  under  persecution  by  the  woman, 
harlot,  great  city,  or  Church  of  Rome. 

Since  the  overturning  of  the  Papal  throne, 
and  the  seizure  of  the  Pope’s  territory  in 
1 7!>7,  tho  power  of  the  Papal  arm  has  lieen 
broken,  and  its  influence  has  decreased  rap¬ 
idly  up  to  the  present  hour.  Since  then 
Christians  have  been  released  from  the  ter¬ 
ror  of  Antichrist,  aud  evangelism  has  been 
gaining  the  ascendancy,  there  has  been  a 
steady  progression  of  the  Catholic  nations 
toward  a  more  liberal  religion  :  liberty  has 
become  their  watchword,  both  in  Church 
and  State  ;  light  has  dawned  upon  the  Papal 
Church ;  the  power  of  the  Gospel  of  Christ 
has  reached  the  hearts  of  thousands  of  those 
who  once  kneeled  at  the  shrine  of  Mary; 
Bishops  and  priests  have  ceased  to  oppose, 
and  have  learned  tho  w^ay  to  the  blood-stain¬ 
ed  cross  by  a  faith  such  as  the  saints  of  old 
enjoyed,  while  most  of  the  Papal  States 
have  thrown  off  their  adhesion  to  the  Pope,, 
as  the  angel  revealed  to  John. — Rev.  xvii.  16. 

The  beast  that  carries  tlie  'woman,  harlot, 
or  great  city,  has  ten  horns,  that  is,  ten 
feudatory  appendages,  or  States.  Frahce  is 
one  of  them.  She  acted  the  drama,  the  kill¬ 
ing  of  the  two  witnesses  (the  destruction  of 
the  Bible  and  the  abolishment  of  Christian¬ 
ity,  under  the  infidel  govenimeut  in  the  Rev 
olution  of  1789);  their  dead  bodies  lay  in  the 
street  of  the  great  city;  those  witnesses  were 
brought  to  life  again  (the  Bible  and  Chris¬ 
tianity  restored),  and  then  tho  Itnth  part  of 
the  city  fell,  or  one-tenth  part  of  (he  Papal 
dominion  ;  for  immediately  after  the  restora¬ 
tion  of  order,  it  drove  the  Pope  into  exile 
aud  seized  his  throne  and  dominion.  “  His 
dominion  shall  be  taken  aw  ay,  and  he  shall 
be  consumed  unto  the  end.’ — Dan.  vii.  26. 
Paul  says,  “  He  shall  be  consumed  by  tho 
S|iirit  of  the  Lord. — 2  Thes.  ii.  8.  And  Rev. 
xvii.  16,  says,  “The  ten  horns  shall  hate  the 
harlot,”  &c. 

The  Papal  power  received  its  first  serious 
check  from  France,  and  from  that  time  till 
now,  the  consuming  process  has  been  gradu¬ 
ally  but  surely  undermining  it,  until  France 
herself  is  the  proximate  cause  of  her  destruc¬ 
tion,  as  the  ten  horns  will  be  the  real  cause  of 
the  destruction  of  the  great  city — the'Church 
of  Rome. 

Wo  are  very  positively  assured  by  Ret. 
xvii.  9,  that  the  great  city  is  not  Paris.  “Tho 
sev.en  beads  are  sev  n  mountains  on  which 
the  icoman  sits  ”  (the  great  city).  The  18th 
verse  says  that  “The  woman  which  thou 
sawest  (sitting  on  the  seven  mountains)  is 
that  great  city.”  Some  think  this  means 
Rome.  (It  is  certain  it  don’t  mean  Paris.) 
Rome  is  built  on  seven  hills,  Paris  is  not ; 
but  we  have  proof  that  the  literal  city  of 
Rome  is  not  intended.  “I  will  show  thee 
the  judgment  of  the  great  harlot  (church) 
who  sitteth  upon  many  waters  ”  (nations). — 
Rev.  xvii.  1.  “  The  waters  which  thou  sawest 
where  the  harlot  sitteth,  are  peoples  and  mul¬ 
titudes,  and  nations  and  tongues.”  -l.'ith 
verse.  With  this  harlot,  woman,  or  great  city, 
(as  we  can  gather  from  different  chapters 
in  Revelation  J  “tho  kings  of  the  earth  and 
the  inhabitants  have  committed  fornication 
and  been  made  drunk.”  The  scarlet  beast  (or 
Empire)  that  the  woman,  harlot,  great  city 
(all  meaning  the  Church  of  Rome^  sits  on, 
is  the  seven-headed  bea-st  irith  ten  horns; 
meaning  the  Roman  Empire  with  its  seven 
forms  of  government  and  its  ten  appendages : 
this  settles  the  matter  cmiclusively,  that 
neither  Rome  or  Paris  is  literally  meant  by 
the  prophecy,  but  by  the  Great  City  is  meant 
the  Church  of  Rome,  occupying  the  entire 
limits  of  the  Roman  Empire,  or  the  whole 
Roman  Church  wherever  it  exists  upon  the 
face  of  the  earth. 

This  great  city  is  to  be  divided  into  three 
parts,  under  the  projecting  force  of  the  com¬ 
ing  earthquake.  “  The  harlot  (or  great  city) 
is  to  be  hated,  made  desolate  and  naked ;  they 
are  to  eat  her  flesh  and  to  burn  her  wuth 
fire”:  this  is  to  be  done  by  the  ten  horns ; 
which  thing  they  have  nearly  accomplished, 
thus  ignorantly  fulfilling  God’s  predictions, 
and  making  their  wrath  render  Him  praise. 
Rome  remains  incorrigible  and  stubborn  un¬ 
der  God’s  judgments.  She  will  oontirne  to 
do  so,  till  the  dregs  of  the  cup  of  God’s  in¬ 
dignation  is  drank  by  her,  till  she  perishes 
without  repentance.  The  ten  horns  and  the 
beast  were  to  give  their  interest  to  the  wo¬ 
man  (great  city)  till  by  the  inten-ention  of 
God  they  learned  her  errors  and  corruptions, 
and  understood  better  what  is  for  their  inter¬ 
est — then  to  turn  against  her  and  destroy  her. 

The  Pmssiau  movement  in  France  cannot 
fulfil  the  prediction.  That  Babylon,  the 
great  city,  is  fallen,  is  literally  true,  but  she 
is  not  yet  destroyed. — llev.  xviii.  2.  Her 
plagues  have  been  multiplying  since  1797, 
and  are  now  culminating  under  the  effusion 
of  the  seventh  and  last  vial  (verse  4th,  18th 
chapter):  under  this  vial,  as  stated  in  the  16th 
chapter,  “  every  island  will  flee  away,  and  the 
mountains  will  not  be  found,”  implying  a 
total  and  final  ruin  and  extinction  of  all  that 
piertoins  to  the  Empire  and  Church  of  Romo. 
Simultaneous  with  thjs  will  occur  the  neat 
last  battle  (yet  to  come),  detailed  in  Rev. 
xix.,  and  the  fall  of  the  great  city  (18th  chap¬ 
ter). 

The  merchants  of  the  great  city  are  the 
Popes,  Cardinals,  Bishops,  Priests,  Ac.,  as 
likewise  they  are  the  sorcerers,  who  have  de¬ 
ceived  all  nations.  A  last  proof  that  the  great 
city  is  not  Paris  or  Rome,  is  found  in  Rev. 
xix.  2.  3.  For  he  hath  judged  the  great  harlot 
(the  Church),  and  her  smoke  rose  up  forever 
and  ever.  This  means  the  harlot  that  rides  the 
beast,  the  Papal  Church,  the  great  city,  the 
long  existent  enemy  of  God  and  man.  Strong 
is  the  Lord  God  who  jndgeth  her.  AUeluiah. 
Amen. 

ShanuoD,  HI.,  Dec,  1,  ^879. 


il)e 

The  Observer  has  been  testing  some  of 
the  reports  of  sermons  in  the  Monday 
morning  dailies,  with  the  following  re¬ 
sult  : 

Reports  of  sermons  are  necessarily  de¬ 
fective  and  are  usually  very  unsatisfacto¬ 
ry  to  the  preacher.  But  the  Monday 
morning  reports  in  some  of  the  daily  pa¬ 
pers  are  oftentimes  shucking,  and  the 
comments  are  so  unreasonable  that  we 
are  sometimes  led  to  fear  that  they  are 
made  without  good  reason,  and  for  a  con¬ 
sideration. 

We  read  the  puffs  aud  praises  of  a 
preacher  in  one  of  tho  daily  papers.  So 
full-mouthed  aud  suiierlative,  that  we 
were  iuduced  to  go  to  his  church.  His 
preaching  was  unoxceptioiiiible,  plain, 
sensible,  earnest,  and  excellent,  hut  it 
had  none  of  tho  qualities  ascribed  to  him 
by  his  eulogists  in  the  paper — not  one. 
There  was  no  crowd,  though  the  paper 
next  morning  said  tho  house  was  throng- 
*!d  aud  people  could  not  get  in.  There 
were  scores  of  vacant  scats,  hut  the  paper 
said  there  was  not  one.  The  preacher 
had  no  claim  to  eloquence,  imagination, 
fertility  of  illustration,  or  energy,  or  to 
any  of  these  remurkiildc  traits  of  style 
and  manner  for  which  he  w:is  celebrated 
in  the  papers.  So  far  as  we  could  judge 
from  hearing  him  twice,  the  tlescriptions 
of  his  preaching,  given  by  the  reporters 
ol  the  press,  are  entirely  wide  *)f  the 
mark,  and  are  simply  fictitious,  designed 
to  create  a  sen^a'ion,  and  to  call  attention 
to  the  man  and  his  cliurch. 

All  this  goes  to  show  there  is  quite  as 
much  quackery  in  puffing  preachers  as 
anything  else.  The  genuine  article  does 
not  need  it,  and  every  good  preacher 
would  prefer  not  to  have  it. 

The  same  paper  recites  the  history  of 
a  well-known  New  York  church  build¬ 
ing  : 

The  Third  Associate  Reformed  Pres¬ 
byterian  church  in  this  city  was  compos¬ 
ed  principally  of  jiersons  who  had  be¬ 
longed  to  the  “Scotch  church  ” iu  Cedar 
street  while  Rev.  Dr.  John  M.  Mason 
was  minister  there,  and  who  left  with 
him,  when  in  the  year  1810  he  resigned 
the  pastorship  of  that  church.  For  a 
time  they  met  tor  worship  iu  Dr.  Ro- 
meyn’s  church  in  Cedar  street,  at  such 
hours  as  the  house  was  not  occiqiied  by 
the  ordinai’y  cougi'egation.  'fliey  were 
subsequently  organized  as  a  church,  and 
Dr.  Masonhecame  their  pastor.  In  1812 
an  elegant  stone  building  was  completed, 
situated  on  Murray  street,  then  oppo.site 
to  Columbia  College.  Hero  Dr.  Mason 
continued  to  officiate,  with  a  hirge  aud 
increasing  congregation  around  him,  un¬ 
til  September,  1821,  when  he  was  elect¬ 
ed  Professor  of  Theology  in  the  coUego 
at  Carlisle,  Pa. 

He  was  succeeded  in  Murray  street  by 
Rev.  William  Snodgrass,  who  was  in¬ 
stalled  Sept.  22d,  1823,  when  he  resign¬ 
ed.  Dr.  Snodgrass  was  succeeded  by  the 
Rev.  Thomas  McAuley,  D.D.,  then  of 
Philadelphia,  hut  formerly  pastor  of  the 
Rutgers-street  church,  who  was  installed 
January  31st,  1833.  A  heavy  debt  had 
long  lain  upon  the  church  for  its  original 
cost,  and  many  changes  iu  the  congrega¬ 
tion  having  taken  place,  after  about  eight 
years  of  Dr.  McAuley’s  ministry,  it  was 
judged  best  by  the  congregation  to  sell 
the  ground  on  Murray  street,  which  had 
become  very  valuable,  and  remove  the 
house  to  “Astor  Place,”  and  the  edifice 
was  taken  down  and  put  up  stojie  for 
stone  on  that  spot.  It  was  completed  iu 
1842.  Ill  November,  1845,  Rev.  Dr.  Mc¬ 
Auley  resigned  the  pastoral  office,  and  the 
church,  after,  a  struggle  for  existence 
there,  sold  out  the  property  to  the  Ro¬ 
man  Catholics.  It  has  been  known  as 
St.  Ann’s,  and  that  congregation,  having 
built  on  12th  street,  have  now  disposed 
of  their  edifice,  which  will  probably  come 
down  again,  or  become  a  house  of  mer¬ 
chandise. 

The  Methodist  discusses  “The  True 
Idea  of  Wbalth  ”  in  a  way  that  must  cany 
the  approval  of  all  reflecting  persons  : 

Wealth  is  neither  to  be  despised  nor  de¬ 
sired  for  itself  alone.  'The  circumstances 
which  accompany  it,  and  the  use  which 
is  made  oi  it,  make  it  desirable  or  other¬ 
wise.  It  is  not  true  that  “  money  is  the 
root  of  all  evil,”  as  some  have  thought¬ 
lessly  said,  appealing  to  the  Bible  for  au¬ 
thority,  aud  ill  so  doing  misquoting  aud 
mi.>representiug  an  insti’uctive  passage 
of  Scripture. 

We  would  not  have  men  desist  from 
the  lawful  pursuit  of  wealth,  but  we 
would  have  them  comprehend  the  true 
character  of  the  enterprise  in  which  they 
are  engaged.  Riches  bring  an  increase 
of  responsibility  which  cannot  bo  trans¬ 
ferred  to  another.  The  faculty  to  acquire 
money,  which  is  given  to  some,  while  de¬ 
nied  to  others,  is  a  talent,  and  is  subject 
to  the  same  laws  which  regulate  the  pos¬ 
session  of  other  talents.  Some  mea  have 
a  gift  of  public  speaking  ;  this  gift  they 
are  to  use  only  for  the  promotion  of  the 
right,  whether  in  the  pulpit,  the  forum, 
or  at  the  bar.  In  like  manner,  others 
have  the  gift  of  money-making.  God  has 
bestowed  this  gift  on  them  that  they 
might  bless  the  world.  If  they  employ  it 
merely  to  board  money,  or  to  squander 
on  themselves,  they  are  recreant  to  a 
most  sacred  trust,  aud  must  account  to 
God. 

There  are  some  wealthy  Christians  who 
seem  to  understand  their  true  duty  in 
this  matter.  They  make  good  use  of* the 
wealth  which  God  gives  them.  There 
are  shining  examples  among  the  living 
and  the  departed,  men  who  have  made 
the  world  better  by  their  presence.  There 
are  some  men  who  might  be  named  who 
could,  if  they  chose,  retire  from  the  cares 
of  business  with  a  competence  for  the  re¬ 
mainder  of  their  days,  but  who  pref«  r  to 
continue  in  their  toil,  that  they  may  have 
money  to  give  away.  This  assertion  will 
probably  provoke  a  smila  and  a  sneer 
from  some  who  are  selfish,  and  know  not 
the  luxury  of  doing  good  ;  it  is  neverthe¬ 
less  true,  aud  we  hope  that  the  influence 
of  such  glorious  examples  maj'  spread 
like  a  contagion  among  the  rich  men  of 
the  Church.  There  is  abundance  of  money 
iu  the  Church  to  meet  all  demands  on  its 
treasury,  but  there  are  many  rich  men 
among  us  who  seldom  relax  their  purse¬ 
strings  at  tho  call  of  duty.  As  intelligent 
aud  conscientious  views  of  duty  spread, 
it  is  to  be  hoped  that  the  number  ot  these 
will  be  diminished  to  tho  corresponding 
increase  of  those  who  spend  their  wealth 
for  usefulness. 

The  Episcopalian  has  strong  hopes  that 
its  BLshop  is  about  to  set  his  face  against 
the  practices  of  the  extreme  ritualists 
hereabouts.  It  says : 

We  are  assured  by  parties  who  are  in  a 
position  to  know  that  Bishop  Potter  has 
at  length  given  the  advanced  ritualists  of 
St.  Albans  to  understand  that  certain 
practices  in  vogue  there,  at  the  celebra¬ 
tion  of  divine  service,  are  contrary  to  the 
faith  and  doctrine  and  usages  of  the  Pro¬ 
testant  Episcopal  Cliurch,  and  must  there¬ 
fore  be  discontinued,  otherwise  the  clergy 
couuteuancing  them  will  be  subjected  to 
discipline.  It  has  taken  d  long  while  to 
work  our  venerable  diocesan  up  to  this 
point ;  but  now  that  he  is  there,  let  us 
Inipe,  in  the  language  of  Sumner  to  the 
late  ex-Secreta^  Stanton,  he  will  “stick.” 

We  are  also  informed  that  since  the  rec¬ 
tum  of  Rev.  Dr.  Ewer  from  Europe,  his 
•views  with  reference  to  Ritualism  and 
Romanism  have  undergone  a  very  decid¬ 
ed  change  for  the  better.  He  has  seen 
what  Popery  reallj  is  in  the  Old  World, 
and  he  returns  with  grave  questionings, 


so  we  are  told,  of  his  own  proposition 

that  “  Protestantism  is  a  failure  ” _ the 

result  of  all  of  which  is  that  affairs  at 
Ch];iat  church,  on  the  Fifth  avenne,  are 
now  on  the  back  track.  We  tmst  there  is 
no  mistake  about  our  information.  The 
Doctor  is  a  man  of  intellect,  and  we  are 
sure  that  if  they  could  but  ^  subjected 
to  a  proper  balance,  he  would  be  a  very 
effective  worker  in  the  cause  of  evangeli¬ 
cal  religion.  We  are  happy  to  be  assured 
that  he  admits  that  he  knows  a  good  deal 
more  than  he  did  two  or  three  years  ago, 
and  that  is  a  great  point  gained. 

Tue  Intelligencer' s'Bosiou  corre^ndent 
leads  us  to  conclude  that  there  must  be  a 
deal  of  latent  superstition  just  about  the 
“hub  ”  in  spite  of  all  the  ornate  settings- 
forth  to  the  edntrary.  We  quote: 

The  death  of  the  Hon.  A.  P.  K.  Welch 
of  Cambridge  excites  an  interest  in  two 
rather  novel  ways.  One  is  with  respect 
to  a  legacy  he  intended  for  Harvard  Uni¬ 
versity.  Mr.  Welch  was  long  a  leading 
member  of  the  well  known  publishing 
company  of  Welch,  Bigelow  &  Co.  For 
many  years  this  firm  has  done  the  print¬ 
ing  for  the  University.  Not  a  little  of 
the  wealth  of  the  firm  is  to  be  trae^  to 
influences  arising  ©ut  of  the  connection 
with  the  college.  Like  most  parties  of 
the  kind,  a  good  round  price  was  charged 
for  annual  catalogues,  circulars,  etc.  This 
year  the  catalogue  was  given  to  the  lowest 
bidder  to  publish,  and  thus  was  taken 
out  of  the  hands  of  the  long-established 
monopoly.  Mr.  Welch,  in  his  will,  had 
provided  for  826,000  to  be  set  apart  for 
some  particular  object  connected  with 
the  University  ;  but  when  he  heard  of  the 
fact  that  the  printing  of  catalogues  hod 
been  given  to  other  parties,  he  cancelled 
the  provision  of  his  will.  Those  ac¬ 
quainted  with  all  the  facts  regret  the  oc¬ 
currence — not  because  of  the  loss  to  the 
college  so  much  as  that  Mr.  Welch  him¬ 
self  is  compromised  in  public  esteem. 
The  public  is  not  as  generous  as  friends. 

Another  fact  exciting  remark  is  that 
the  rich  men  of  Cambridge,  after  com¬ 
pleting  extensive  dwelling-houses,  in- 
vaiiably  die.  The  cases  are  so  frequent 
that  a  real  superstition  is  said  to  prevail 
concerning  thematier.  A  few  weeks  be¬ 
fore  his  death  Mr.  Welch  alluded  to  the 
rflatter  in  a  playful  way,  saying:  “I don't 
believe  'a  word  qf  it.  I’ve  built  a  fine 
house,  and  I  am  alive  yet.”  He  had 
just  completed  a  dwelling  costing  8100,- 
000.  Within  ten  days  after  speaking  as 
above  related,  ho  died. 

One  rich  man  is  living  in  a  very  old 
and  inconvenient  house,  refusing  to  build 
or  remove  to  a  better  one,  because  of  the 
superstition. 


THE  WOMEN  OF  THE  COVENANT. 

By  George  GilflUaa. 

The  courage  of  the  Women  of  the 
Covenant  must  not  be  forgotten.  Truly, 
from  Lady  Hamilton,  standing  on  Leith 
shore,  with  her  pistol  and  gold  bullets 
ready  to  shoot,  ber  son  if  he  landed — to 
Isabel  Weir,  sitting  silent  and  with  cov¬ 
ered  face  beside  her  husband’s  corpse — 
they  were  high-hfarted  women,  those  of 
the  covenanting  times  I  true,  full  of  a 
noble  simplicity,  blended  with  yet  a 
nobler  guile,  most  disinterested  in  their 
attachment,  most  devoted  in  their  prin¬ 
ciples,  and  equally  brave  and  sagacious 
iu  the  use  of  means  in  their  husbands’  or 
lovers’  rescue  or  defence.  Their  oinamenta 
w  ere  not  of  gold  or  pearls,  or  costly  array 
— the  simple  snood,  the  coif,  the  plaid, 
were  their  dress,  but  there  was  that  within 
which  passed  show,  and  the  enthusiasm 
which  pervaded  Scotl  tnd  nowhere  ’beat 
more  powerfully  than  in  the  hearts  of  her 
daughters.  Now,  they  concealed  their 
husbands  under  beds,  or  iu  lumber-rooms, 
aud  then  went  out  and  firmly  met  the  pur¬ 
suers,  aud  answered  their  questions.  Now, 
when  their  husbands  were  away  with  their 
babes  to  be  baptized  at  couveuticlee,  and 
when  the  dragoons  came  in  search,  they 
filled  the  empty  cradles  w'ith  rags,  and 
continued  to  rock  them,  lest  the  absence 
of  the  infauts  should  awaken  suspicions 
as  to  the  errands  of  the  parents.  Now, 
like  the  immortal  Bessie  Maclure,  in  Scott, 
they  sat  at  the  tui’niug  of  two  ways,  at 
the  eventide,  and  warned  the  lonely  fugi¬ 
tive  that  there  was  a  lion  in  the  path. 
Now,  they  assisted  their  husbands  in 
scooping  out  hollow  spots  of  refuge 
among  the  hills.  Many  a  time,  and  oft 
did  they  keep  the  midnight-fire  baming 
in  their  cots,  aud  have  a  midnight  mor¬ 
sel  ready,  that  their  husbands — cold  and 
wet  aud  hungry  might  steal  in  and  spend 
an  hour  or  two,  in  trembliug  joy,  at  their 
own  hearth-side.  Often,  when  this  was 
impossible,  whenever  the  darkness  fell, 
and  the  darker  tho  better — and  better 
still  if  the  wind  was  loud,  aud  the  rain 
falling  thick — did  these  gallant  matrons 
lift  up  their  small  bundles  of  provisions, 
draw  their  plaids  closely  around  them, 
aud  set  out  to  visit  the  dark  caverns,  or 
pits,  or  the  sides  of  the  precipices,  where 
their  husbands  were  lurking,  aud  feed 
aud  comfort  them  there.  When  tried  by 
horrid  tortures  to  reveal  the  spots  of  their 
retreat,  they  refused.  When  led  out,  as 
was  often  the  case,  to  die  beside  them, 
they  took  it  right  joyfully.  Aud  many  a 
drink  of  whey,  aud  piece  of  oat-oake  did 
they,  standing  At  the  door  of  their  dwell¬ 
ings,  give  at  the  hazard  of  their  own  safe¬ 
ty,  to  the  haggard  wayfaring  men,  who 
were  pursued  by  the  voice  of  the  blood  of 
Magus  Muir,  or  fleeing  from  the  echo  of 
the  rout  of  Both  well. 

Honor  to  the  memory  of  such  noble 
daughters  of  Almighty  (iod  1  No  thea¬ 
trical  airs  or  mcrct:ic:ou.s  graces  about 
them.  Never  docs  any  one  oi  tqeni,  li.. -> 
Char.:-'tlo  Corday,  step  out  of  woman’s 
sphere  and  become  a  sublime  assassin ; 
nor,  like  Madame  Roland,  mingle  a  cer¬ 
tain  afi'ectation  and  grimace  with  the 
grandeurs  of  a  heroic  death.  They  were 
as  simple  as  they  w'ere  great  Their  char¬ 
acters  seemed  modelled  upon  that  of 
Scotland’s  scenery  —  their  hearts  were 
soft  as  its  vales,  while  their  principles 
were  like  its  hills,  high,  firm,  and  un- 
moveable.  And  Scotland  cau  boast  of  a 
similar  class  of  women  still,  who  are  wor¬ 
thy  of  having  sprung  from  the  danghtei^, 
of  the  Govenaut,  and  in  whom  siipeiiJBr 
knowledge  aud  refinement  have  not  dead¬ 
ened  the  sense  of  right,  damped  the  glow 
of  piety,  or  degraded  the  fine  instincts  of 
virtuous  and  disinterested  womanhood. 
Female  atheists  there  are  even  iu  Scot¬ 
land,  victims  of  a  morbid  sensibility,  or 
of  morbid  and  false  culture  ;  but  in  gen¬ 
eral  our  female  heart  beats  in  the  right 
place  ;  it  is  not  disposed  to  oast  off  Ohris- 
tianity  as  a  garment,  to  change  it  as  s 
vesture  is  changed,  and  to  substitute  for 
it  a  vague  pantheism,  or  a  distinctly  de¬ 
fined  rationalistic  creed.  Here  indeed, 
as  well  as  in  England,  the  men,  particu¬ 
larly  the  young  men,  are  passing  through 
that  strange  burning  fiery  furnace  of  don  ot 
which  has  been  kiudled  from  abroad,  and 
many  of  them  have  been  consumed  ;  bnt 
our  women,  as  a  whole,  have  not  had  a 
hair  of  their  head  touched  by  its  flames. 
The  TOod,  the  active,  the  benevolent,  the 
true-hearted  women  of  Scotland  are 
ChristiaDB  in  faith  as  well  as  in  prae- 
tioe,  and  are  the  real  blood  and  life  of 
all  her  ohnrohes. — Martyrs,  Heroes,  tmd 
Bards  of  ihe  Scottish  CotvoncmX. 


